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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FENELON. 


[Continued from page 335, and concluded. ] 


AMSAY has related various anecdotes of this amiable pre- 

late during his refidence at Cambray, which prove the be- 

nevolence and excellency of his charaéter. A clergyman of his 

diocefe boafted in his preferrce, that he had abolifhed the dances 

of peafants on feftivals and holydays; ‘* My good friend,” returned 

Fenelon, ‘ let us not dance ourfelves, but let us permit thofe poor 

creatures to dance: for why fhould we deprive them of the mo- 
mentary fatisfaction of forgetting their wretchednets ?” 

He frequently, in his walks, vifited the peafants, and not only 
comforted and affifted them in their weakneffes, but converfed with 
them in the moft familiar manner, and pattook of their fcant 
fare. After his death many of them preferved the chairs in whicts 
he had fat, as relics; and would point them out to their famil 
with a melancholy pleafure: ‘ behold the wooden chairs in which 
our good archbifhop was wont to fit in the midft of our families : 
alas! he now no longer exifts but in our memory.” Having loft 
his library by fire, ‘* I had much rather,” he faid, “‘ that my books 
fhould be deftroyed, than the cabin of a poor family.” : 

In one of his rambles he obferved a peafant in great diftrefs; 
and demanding the caufe, ** Alas!”’ returned the peafant, «* ] am 
juft driven from my cottage by the enemy; and had not time to 
fave a cow which tupported my family with her milk; the enemy 
has carried her away, and I fhall never find another.” Fenelon 
inftantly departed in company with a fingle domeftic, and under 
favour of his paflport, found the cow after much trouble, and 
brought it back to the peafant. 

His charity was contined only by the wants of the neceffitous. 
That part of his revente which was not appropriated to the ex- 
pence of his own houfehold he gave to hofpitals and nunneries, 
tor the education of perfons deftined for the church ; and relieved; 
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in fecret, perfons of condition, who, reduced from affluence to 
extreme poverty, could not fubmit to demand contributions. 

But a greater and more public theatre prefented itfelf to the 
fenfibility. “of Fenelon. ‘The army in Flanders, the only defence 
of the kingdom, was unpiovided with fufficient magazines, and 
became incapable of acting. Fenelon opened his granaries, and 
fet the example of difinterefted liberality, which was followed b 
the neighbouring diftricts ; the troops were fupplied ; and Flanders 
faved. After the battle of Malplaquet he filled his palace and the 
feminary with the fick and wounded officers, fupplied them with 
all kinds of neceffaries, and even hired appartments for thofe 
whom he could not receive. 

Nor was his palace only open to perfons of diftinction ; it was 
no lefs the afylum of the poor imhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages, who were driven from their habitations at the approach of 
the enemy, and took refuge in Cambray. The benevolent prelate 
prefided at the confulations of the phyficians ; and attended and com- 
forted the fick. Who can hear, without a mixture of affection 
and refpect for his memory, fuch traits of a prelate, venerable 
from age, rank, and underftanding ; diftributing, like a beneficient 
angel, among the unfortunate fufferers, fuccours and confolations; 
and giving the moft touching examples of thofe virtues, which he 
had already inculcated in the moft affe€ting leffons! 

Nor was the veneration for this excellent prelate confined to the 
French armies. Eugene and Marlborough paid an homage to his 
exalted character, by fending detachments of troops to guard his 
eftates from pillage, and by ordering grain for his ufe to be efcorted 
to the gates of Cambray. The officers alfo of the allied armies 
repeatedly affured him, that he might travel throughout his diocefe, 
without incurring the fmalleft danger: and thould be provided with 
an efcort whenever he judged it neceffary. 

If he obtained, merely by the fame of his virtues, fuch an af- 
cendency over thofe to whom he was unknown, how greatly maft 
he have been adored by thofe who approached his perfon! we can 
eafily credit, from the perufal of his works and letters, all the 
homage which his contemporaries paid to the charms of his fo- 
ciety, the fafcination of his manners, and the excellence of his 
character. 

A temper always mild and ferene; a polite yet fimple addrefs ; an 
animated converfation; a mild cheerfulnefs tempering the dignity 
of his ftation; a religious zeal highly tinctured with enthufiafm, 
vet unaccompanied with the bitternefs of fanaticifm ; a wonder- 
tul perfpicuity of expreffion in explaining the moft abftrufe and 
difhcult fubjects: thefe were the qualities ‘which rendered him the 
object of regard and admiration. He poffeffed the talent of re- 


ducing himfelf to a level with perfons of all capacities, and never 
to 
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+o appear anxious to difplay the fuperiority of his own uhder- 
ftanding. 

His great talents and profound leatning, inftead of filling him 
with pride and fupercilioufnefs, rendered him more humble and 
unaffuming in his compofitions. He paid extreme deference to 
the opinion of thofe whom he confuited, and effaced or corrected 
fentiments or paflages, without the {malleft contradiction, or at- 
tachment to his own ideas. ‘* I have often,” adds his biographer, 
‘« more admired his docility in adopting corrections, than his fer- 
tility in compoting.” 

The enemies of Fenelon, who perfecuted him even in his re- 
tirement, have afferted that his humility under his difgrace was 
feigned, and only a cover to his ambition ; and that he regretted 
the court as if it were poffible for a man not to regret a place 
where he had many friends: in which he had loucun aa duke of 
Burgundy, on whom he doated, ‘as the work of his own hands; 
as if it were poffible to love difgrace, and quit the certain profpect 
of power and confequence, 


‘“¢ Nor cat 
One longing, lingering look behind.” 


While Fenelon was thus employing his great talents in the 
duties of his ftation, and in alleviating the miferies of mankind, the 
time was approaching, when he was likely to fee his royal pupil 
practife thofe great maxims of government which he had incul- 
cated. The dauphin dying in 1711, the duke of Burgundy became 
the heir apparent: the advanced age, and increafing infirmities, of 
Louis the Fourteenth, rendered the profpect of his acceffion to the 
throne no diftant event. 

The new monarch would undoubtedly have raifed his pre- 
ceptor to the higheft place in the adminiftration of affairs; and 
that virtuous prelate, who had enlightened the world by his pre- 
cepts, would have ferved his country by carrying thofe precepts 
into execution. The duke of Burgundy had always confidered 
his venerable preceptor in the light of a father and a friend. In 
the height of his diigrace, when it was dangerous even to mention 
his name at the court, his amiable pupil thus wrote to him: 

‘© At laft, my dear archbifhop, | find an opportunity of break- 
ing the filence which | have been con{trained to keep during four 
years. I have fince fuffered many evils; but one of the greateft 
has been, my not being able to prove to you what I felt on your 
account during this interval; and how greatly my friendthip has 
increafed inftead ot being leflened by your misfortunes. 

1 look forward, with delight, to the time when I thall be able 
to fee you; but [ fear that this time is ftill very diftant. I was 
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greatly fhocked at the treatment which you have met with; but we 
mutt fubmit to the divine will, and believe that whatever happens 
is for the beft. 

** Verfailles, Dec. 22, 1710.” 





When he paffed through Cambray in his way to the army in 
Flanders, which he was deftined to command, he fai. to Fenelon, 
«| know how much I am indebted to you, and you know what 
Tam.” And when a new edition of Telemachus was prefented 
to him, he exclaimed, ** My whole glory thall confift in reigning 
over my people, according to the precepts of Mentor.” 

But all thefe fond hopes were annihilated by the premature 
death of his amiable pupil in 1712. Though he bore this affli@- 
ing {troke with the moft perfect refignation, yet the lofs of the 
objet, whom he loved with more than paternal affection, and 
under whofe future aufpicies he fondly expected to fee his countr 
recovering from a long feries of calamities, deeply afflicted him. t 
was then, that borne down with the weight of forrow, he exclaim- 
ed, * All my ties are broken !”’ 

He furvived this irreparable lofs three years, lingering as it was 
truly faid of him, rather than living on earth. In the commence- 
ment of 1715, he was attacked with an inflammation of the lungs, 
which brought on a violent fever, and was accompanied with the 
moft excruciating pains. He bore his ficknefs with chriftian re- 
fignation, equally removed from timid fuperftition or philofophic 
indifference, and died with the compofed tranquillity of a good man, 
who fees in death the inftant in which virtue is going to approach 
the throne of grace. 

Almoft his laft words were expreffions of refpeét for the king, 
who had difgraced him; and for the church, which had condemned 
him: and in the agonies of death, he offered up his lait addrefs to 
his Maker, “* Thy will and not mine be done.”” He was at the 
fame time fo generous, fo difinterefted, fo ceconomical, that he 
died without debts, as without wealth, and left only fufficient to 
defray the expences of his funeral. 

The relations of Fenelon placed on his monument a tedious 
and cold infcription, which affeéted to enumerate all his dignities, 
all his virtues, and all his talents. D’Alembert propofed to re- 
place it with the following epitaph: 

Under this fione repofes FENELON—Paffenger, do not efface 
with thy tears this infcription, that others may read and weep 
like thee. 
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ON THE SUFFERING OF THE INNOCENT. 


HETHER it be confiftent with the character and 
perfections of God, to inflict mifery on innocent 
beings, is a queftion of no fmall importance. Some will 
fay, ‘* it unqueftionably is, becaufe we fee that mifery is, 
in fact, inflié&ed on the brutal creation.””? But as brutes 
are not moral beings, nor under a moral government; 
and God has not feen fit to reveal and explain to us, the 
law of his government over the brutal creation; from 
their fufferings, it cannot be inferred, that it is confiftent 
with the laws of God’s moral ki:gdom, that he fhould 
infli@ mifery on moral beings, unle{s they are finful. 

But it may be faid, that ** if the general good require 
that mifery be infliéted on the innocent, it will be not only 
confiftent that it fhould be done, but the divine perfec- 
tions even require it.” Yet what fhould we think of the 
nature of that good which requires, and the character of 
that moral governor which permits, that the righteous and 
the wicked fhould be treated alike. Abraham entertained 
a very different idea of the character of God when plead- 
ing with him for Sodom, he faid, Gen. xviii. 25.‘ That 
be far from thee todo after this manner, to flay the righte- 
ous with the wicked: and that the righteous fhould be 
as the wicked, that be far from thee: fhall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right?” 

It may be faid further, ‘* if God may bring fin on in- 
nocent beings, why not pain and mifery?” If mifery be 
the penalty of that law, by which God governs moral 
creatures, and fin not; here is a reafon why thofe difpo- 
fals of divine providence, whereby it comes to pafs, that 
holy beings fall into the commiffion of fin; and thofe, by 
which pain and mifery are inflicted on the wicked, are 
not fimilar manifeftations of the righteous charaéter of 
God. In finning we are active—our wills make no re- 
fiftance: in fuffering pain and mifery we are paflive—our 
whole will refifts. In mere finning we can fuffer no 1n- 


jury or injuftice: in fuffering pain we may. No “1 
cels 
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feels any thing to be an evil, which his whole heart choofes 
and relifhes: “but the fenfations, which are refifted by the 
whole will, are felt to be evils. Juftice and injuttice are 
concerned in eftimating moral characters which exift, and 
in the confequent treatment of them. Thofe difpofals of 
divine providence, therefore, whereby moral characters are 
formed, and which, confequently, take place previoufly to 
the exiftence of the character in queftion, can do neither 
juftice nor injuftice to it. God neither punifhes men by 
thofe acts of his, which precede their being finners; nor 
rewards them by thofe, which precede their being holy: 
but rewards and punifhments are confequent upon their 
being holy or finful. 

Should it be faid that Chrift, though innocent, yet fuf- 
fered mifery; this, however, would he no proof, that it 
confifts with the divine perfections, to inflict mifery on 
innocent creatures. Chrift, having the right of felf-dif- 
pofal, might, for the fake of greater good, fubje& himfelf 
to natural evil. And it is a maxim, volenti non fit injuria 
—God does no injuftice to any one, in that to which his 
will confents; or, which is to him matter of choice. 
But this is no argument that it would be juft in God to 
bring natural evil upon an innocent creature without bis 
confent; but rather implies, that the confent of the crea- 
ture muft be firft had, or he would otherwife be injured. 

But further, if it may be confiftent with the divine per- 
fections to inflict one degree of mifery upon an innocent 
creature, why not ten, or ten thoufand? If he may make 
him wretched, an hour, or a day, why not to eternity? 
If aoe may be a general good, worthy of God to feek 
and purfue, which requires “the former, why may there 
not alfo, which requires the latter? And, if this be in 
fact, the nature of that good, which God is actually feek- 
ing and purfuing, in the exercife of his moral government, 
how will it be a proof of criminality 1 in any one that God 
fends him to heli? And, if this may be the cafe, with ref- 
pect to any one of the inhabitants of the infernal regions, 
why not, with refpect to all? And, on this hypothefis, 
how will the torments of hell be any proof of the difplea- 

(ure and anger of God? If 
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if it be fuppofed that the torments of hell are not tefti- 
monies of the difapprobation and anger of God, it muft 
be equally fuppofable that the pleafures and joys of the 
inhabitants of heaven are no teftimonies of the divine 
approbation. And, if pleafures and pains, joys and for- 
rows may be thus indiferiminately conferred and inflicted, 
what are we to think of the work and character of Chrift 
—of his becoming a curfe for his people, that they might 
be the righteoufnefs of God in him—or, of the promifes 
and threatnings of his holy word? 

The law of God is inforced only by promifes and 
threatnings—promifes of rewards to the obedient, and 
threatnings of pain and torment to the difobedient. We 
know no way, in which virtue can be rewarded, but by 
the enjoyment of pleafure, of natural good; nor in which 
vice can be punifhed, but by pain or natural evil. We, 
therefore, conceive of no other way for God to exprefs 
his approbation of the former, and difapprobation of the 
latter, than by conferring natural good, and inflicting na 
tural evil. It appears, therefore, of the utmoft import- 
ance to the accomplifhment of that good, in his moral 
kingdom, which God is actually feeking and purfuing, that 
the teftimonies both of his approbation and his difap- 
probation fhould be unequivocal, and intelligible by his 
creatures. Unlefs they are fo, we fhall not know when he 
is pleafed, nor when difpleafed, nor what will pleafe or 
difpleafe him. 





— ~— 


MEDITATIONS UPON JAMES ui. 5. 


EHOLD how great a matter a little fire kindleth! 

A {park of fire emitted from the flint, or dropt 

from a candle, may light upon fome combuftible matter; 
this taking fire puts the houfe in a flame, this communi- 
cates with the neighbouring houfes, and thefe with others, 
till, at length, ‘the largeft city in the world is burnt to © 
afhes. A great effect from a little caufe! The whole 


globe may be confumed with that, which was at firft but 
a fingle 
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a fingle {park of fire. Behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth ! 

The refemblance between the natural and moral world 
is very ftriking. Events of vaft importance follow as 
confequences of things apparently trifling. A word is 
nothing but air, and the tongue which utters it is a little 
member; but the apoftle fays, it fetteth on fire the courfe 
of nature. One finner may deftroy much good. Sin is 
a {preading leprofy. Satan finned: the confequence was, 
a great rebellion took place in heaven, which has not 
only been communicated to our world, but has completely 
overfpread it. What inconceivably great and fatal con- 
fequences have enfued from one fin of one man. 

On the other hand, God has fo ordered it, that great 
and extenfive good is often the confequence of one be- 
nevolent exertion. The Son of God was obedient unto 
death: this one act of benevolence is followed with in- 
finite good to the univerfe. Peter, in the exercife of love 
to Chrift, and love to fouls, preached a fermon on the day 
of Penticoft, which iffued in the hopeful converfion of 
about 3000. Thefe converts might be inftrumental in 
the converfion of many thoufands more; and thefe laft 
might, in their turn, do good to the fouls of others, and 
fo on in a chain down to the prefent time, and from this 
to the end of the world, and from thence down through 
eternal ages. The fruits of all this good, being eternal, 
as it is intimately connected with the future world, are of 
incalculable value. 

In view of this conneétion of events there is encourage- 
mient for individuals to make exertions to do good. There 
is encouragement for little folks to try to do fomething 
towards advancing the interefts of a great kingdom. We 
do not know how great a matter a little fire may kindle. 
Let that good old woman, who longs to do fomething for 
Chrift, but thinks fhe cannot, becaufe fhe is a mote, re- 

member that a whole city may be burnt up with one little 
taper. Remember that the effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man (and woman too) availeth much. This 


obfcure, unnoticed, but praying woman, by entering into 
her 
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her clofet, and pleading with God, may bring down the 
fpirit of prayer into the hearts of fome of her chriftian 
fitters and brethren too. ‘Thefe may pray the reft of the 
church and their minifter into life. He being enlivened, 
while they continue to pray, may, through divine help, 
roufe the whole fociety out of lethargy, and gather many 
fouls to Chrift. 

If one fingle minifter feels the worth of fouls, let him 
not be difcouraged becaufe his brethren do not feem to 
manifeft that love to fouls which is neceflary to render 
them ufeful. Let him do all he ean in his fphere. Let 
him pray for his brethren, the fons of Levi. Let him 
do all in his power to ftir up thofe who are near to him, 
and with whom he is in the habits of intimate friendfhip. 
By his means thefe brethren are alfo cloathed with zeal. 
Thefe being imprefled with the importance of minifters 
being awake, feek to ftir up the pure minds of other fhep- 
herds—thefe alfo, from the fame motive, do the fame 
thing—this may go on till all the captains of the Lord’s 
hoft are filled with courage and zeal, and now ftand ready 
not only to be bound, but alfo to die for the name of the 
Lord Jefus. 

Minifters are the watchmen, whom Chrift has placed 
upon the walls of his Jerufalem. If the peace and fafety 
of this beloved city are of any confequence, how import 
ant it is, that the watchmen fhould keep awake! We all 
profefs to wifh to fee a reformation. Where mutt it 
begin? Muft it not begin at the houfe of God—is it not 
natural to expect it will begin at the altar? Brethren, let 
us awake, gird on our armour, and ftand forth for the 
fight. It is true we are nothing but men, finful men; but 
we are men entrufted with the moft weighty concerns. 
Chrift expects that we fhall be more laborious than other 
men. It is expected that we fhall pray much, preach and 
exhort much, and every way do much for the promotion 
of religion. It is upon this condition that we are to ex- 
pect a brighter crown than other men. Our office itfelf 
will not lead us to a high feat in glory, it is activity in It 
which Chrift will reward. 
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For your encouragement, brethren, I would obferve, 
that I think I can evidently difcover an increafing en- 
gagednefs among the minifters of Chrift. I have lately 
had opportunity to be very much in the company of 
minifters—they appear more {piritual, more prayerful, and 
more engaged for the building up of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom than I have ever feen them before. 

FRATER, 





PUREE SSS ene 


REMARKS ON HOPKINS VINDICATED. 


London, May 18, 1798. 
To the Evitor of the Tutorocicat Macazine, 


Sir, 


N your Magazine for March and April, 1797, there is 
a paper entitled, “* Dr. Hopkins vindicated,” in which 
I am in fome meafure concerned. A friend fent me “ Dr. 
Hopkins’s Inquiry into the Nature of True Holinefs,’? 
and fome other American books, defiring me to give him 
my opinion of them. Accordingly, having marked a few 
particulars as I read, which I felt an objection to, I fat 
down when I had done, to write a familiar letter on the 
fubject, amidft a hurry of other engagements; and, with- 
out ftopping or tranfcribing one line, I filled two fheets 
with my remarks. I had not the leaft idea that I was 
writing for the prefs, and much lefs could I have con- 
ceived that my hafty thoughts were deftined to meet the 
critical infpection of the acute metaphyfical theologians 
of New-England. But I foon learned that fome, at leaft, 
of my remarks had croffed the Atlantic; and, at length, 
I was aftonifhed, and rather difpleafed, at feeing them 
printed in your Magazine. 

The vindicator of Dr. Hopkins has compelled me to 
this vindication of myfelf, by his animadverfion on my in- 
troductory obfervation, in which I referred /olely to the 
hafte in which I was about to write my fentiments, and not at 
all to the fuperficial confideration with which I bad formed 


them. Had the vindicator lamented, that men, deftitute 
of 
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of the requifite talents, or whofe views in thefe refpects 
biaffed their reafonings, would engage in fuch difcuffions, 
I fhould have held my peace; but /uperficial inveftigation 
preceding an apparently difatorial decifion conftitutes a cri- 
minality, of which I do not wifh to be fufpected by my 
American brethren. For confiderably more than twenty 
years I have given up myfelf to fuch ftudies, and have at 
leaft been fufficiently addiéted to metaphyfical {peculations. 
The religious people in Old England look upon me as a 
New-England Divine, which is to them, in general, no re- 
commendation: I have been much indebted to Brainerd, 
fdwards, Bellamy, and others ; and I yet regard them with 
veneration, as writers of deep difcernment and eminent 
piety, though I have fome few referves. Had I been 
writing to fome of my countrymen, I could and fhould 
have filled my paper with obfervations on the excellency 
of that kind of religion contained in Dr. Hopkins’s work, 
when compared with the laxity of principle too prevalent 
here; but I had no occafion to do this, for my friend well 
knew, that our fentiments on that head entirely coincided. 
Yet this circumftance gives my obfervations rather the ap- 
pearance of carping and fnarling than of fairly eftimating 
the worth of the work. 

I am by no means difpofed to enter the lifts with the 
veteran difputants of North-America; yet I cannot retract 
what I have advanced—** What I have written, I have 
written,” let it fhift for itfelf,; though had it been intend- 
ed for publication, it would have aflumed a very different 
appearance. I obferve, however, that the vindicator, 
(page 268. 5th Obj.) fubftitutes the word /elfifhne/s for 
love of one’s felf, and this gives an erroneous view of my 
real fentiments. By /e/f/bnefs 1 mean fooli/h, apoftate, car- — 
nal felf-love; and had Dr. Hopkins ufed this word only, 
my trouble would have been fpared. But I contend, that 
love of one’s felf, even as one’s felf is not radically evil, but 
exifted in man as God at firft made him; as indeed it 
muft in every creature, holy or unholy. It is the mere 
appetite for happinefs, and no more morally good or 


than hunger, or thirft, or any other natural appetite: _ 
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it becomes boly or unboly accordingly as it feeks its gratifi, 
cation in knowing, loving, glorifying, and enjoying God, 
and in doing good; or in obtaining and enjoying the crea- 
ture. In the former direction it cannot be inordinate; 
in the latter it becomes fo immediately, when our own in- 
dulgence in the fmalleft degree interferes with our obedi- 
ence to God. Self-love, under a holy direétion, is dif- 
tinguifhable from love to God, and from love to his crea- 
tures: but, like three diftiné ftreams that approach each 
other till fully united, thefe holy affections approximate as 
fanctification advances; and when that fhall be perfected, 
they fhall completely unite in one river flowing on to all 
eternity. It is indeed faid, that man does not now exift as 
God made him; but furely we may diftinguifh between 
Adam’s nature before he fell, when Gad pronounced him 
very good, and his nature after he fell, and became def- 
perately wicked. That which was natural before the fall 
cannot want-mortifying, but that only which the fall made 
natural. Selfifhnefs is the depravation of {felf-love, as in- 
temperance is of thirft. 

I am not yet convinced, that a man would fhew his 
love to God by a willingnefs to be eternally and perfeétly 
unholy and miferable; that is, to hate God forever. If 
this were poffible, would it not bea moft awful inftance of 
** doing evil that good might come?” Surely, fuch fpe- 
culations carry things to an extreme; and it is evident, 
even from the reafonings of thofe who favour them, that 
they have a very flender and ambiguous fupport in {crip- 
ture. The apoftle fays, ‘* he laid down his life for us, 
and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren:” 
but he feems not fo much as to have thought of an in- 
finitely greater facrifice, which true love would be willing 
to make if necefflary. In places where the doctrine of 
election is deemed fo effential, that a perfon can hardly be 
a chriftian who does not hold it, I have often obferved 
individuals reconciled to it, not by a real fubmiffion to the 
righteoufnefs and fovereignty of God, but by an idea 
that they themfelves are ele&. And may not the fenti- 
ment, ** that a willingnefs to be loft for ever, if the glory. 
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of God and the good of the univerfe require it, is the ef- 
fential diftin@ion between holy and felfifh religion,” give 
occafion to a fimilar felf-deception, and lead men to work 
up their minds to a perfuafion that they are thus willing, 
as the beft evidence of their fafety? The heart ‘* is de- 
ceitful above all things ;” and ‘* we are not ignorant of Sa- 
tan’s devices !” 

I am very far from being an. enemy to free inquiry, 
pravided it be conduéted with humility, fobriety, and 
reverence of God. But /uppofitions, fometimes put for 
the fake of argument, concerning his decrees, operations, 
and dealings, make me fhudder, as if I heard blafphemy. 
Surely poor fhort-fighted worms ought to be impreffed 
with deeper awe of the infinitely holy and glorious ma- 
jefty, before which Angels veil their faces, than to ufe 
fuch language, and indulge fuch reafonings, in fpeaking 
of God! I mutt alfo think, that we fhould be careful not 
to intrude, with do/dne/s, not to fay prefumption, into things 
not feen, and not adventuroufly to deduce probable con- 
fequences from revealed truths. I mean not to offend; but 
it appears to me, that the pride of reafoning and confident 
f{peculation is as much the danger of religious people in 
North-America, as antinomian laxity and felfifhnefs is of 
thofe in Old England. The rationale of Chriftianity, as 
fome call it, if carried further than a fober and full un- 
derftanding of the fcriptures, will prove a dangerous mat- 
ter. Religion came from God in full perfeétion, and can 
never be improved, though it may be /pozled, by philofo- 
phy: and the nearer our fentiments and expreffions accord 
to thofe of the holy prophets and apoftles, the purer will 
our religion be. The pride of felf-wifdom is as congenial 
to our fallen nature, and as oppofite to Chriftanity, as any 
other kind of felfifhnefs: ‘* for the wifdom of this world 
is foolifhnefs with God.” 

The Bible is ‘a light fhining in a dark place.” It 
fays a little concerning the entrance of fin, and the ruin 
of our race; but it gives us full and clear inftruétions in 
refpect of our guilt, danger, refuge, and path. By this 


light I would walk, and with it be contented, till I 9 
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to that better world, where full day will be poured on alj 
the ways and works of God. I once thought myfelf com- 
petent to reafon on many fubjeéts, which I now feel to be 
far too wonderful for me. | am afraid of defiring to be 
‘“< wife above what is written,” “ left the light that is in 
me fhould prove darknefs.” “ Secret things belong unto 
the Lord our God; but the things which are revealed 
belong to us and to our children for ever, that we may 
do all the words of this law.” For, “ the fear of the 
Lord, that is wifdom, and to depart from evil, that is un- 
derftanding.”” And the apoftle, having gone to his limits 
in imparting what he had reccived, exclaims, “ O, the 
depth of the riches both of the wifdom and knowledge of 
God! How unfearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways paft finding out! For who hath known the mind 
of the Lord? Or who hath been his counfellor?” 
Allow me to add, that, in my humble opinion, your 
Magazine would be more ufeful if more devotional and 
experimental fubjects were introduced, and fuch as were 
fuited to influence the affections, and keep alive a tender- 
nefs of confcience; while our Magazines would be much 
improved by fubftantial doctrinal and pra¢tical inftruétions, 
There are, however, in moft of them, very ufeful papers, 
and I cordially with you fuccefs in the name of the Lord. 
I am yours, &c. 


ENNOMOS CHRISTO, 











Concerning the Proof of the moral Perfeétions of God from 
the Light of Nature. 


N the third volume of the Theological Magazine, page 
| 291, &c. is a large comment on the three firft chap- 
ters of Romans, the lait paragraph of which is as follows : 
“ * The whole fum of the argument on the general fubject 

this: The propofition is, that the goodnefs of God may 
ns proved by the works of creation and providence, with- 
out the aid of revelation. The objection is, that the na- 


tural evils men fuffer in this life annihilate the evidence of 
God’s 
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God’s goodnefs arifing from the good enjoyed. The an- 


{wer is, that men are confcious they are finners, and deferve 
thofe evils, and death itfelf; and, confequently, that the 
exiftence of thofe evils does, in no degree, obfcure the evi- 
dence of God’s goodnefs; and the proof of this 1s, that the 
{criptures reprefent men as being a law to themfelves, in 
the exercife of a confcience and moral fenfe, by which they 
condemn the wickednefs of each other, and pronounce it to 
he worthy of death; and, in fo doing, in effect, pafs fen- 
tence on themfelves, becaufe they are, in like manner, 
uilty.” 

On this I obferve: The objection to the propofition, 
that the perfect goodnefs of God may be proved by the 
works of creation and providence is not fully ftated. It 
is urged, that not only the natural evil, but all the moral 
evil in the world, is a ground of objection to the fufficiency 
of the evidence of the perfect goodnefs of God, arifing 
from the good enjoyed in the world; and until the latter, 
as well as the former, is accounted for by the light of na- 
ture, the evidence of the perfect goodnefs of God, arifing 
from that fource, muft be allowed to be defective. 

The anfwer which our author gives to the ebjection, fo 
far as he has ftated it is, ‘* that men are confctous that they 
are finners, and deferve thofe evils and death.” But they 
are not confcious that they were finners before the exift- 
ence of moral evil, and as fuch deferved to be left to the 
commiftion of it. So that our author pretends not to ac- 
count for the firft exiftence of evil in the world, but begins 
at the fecond ftep of it. Befides, how does the confciouf- 
nefs that we deferve all we fuffer, prove the perfect good- 
nefs of God? Our author knows, that this argument has 
been before urged in the Magazine; he knows alfo, that 
an anfwer has been given. If that anfwer be infufficient, 
would it not have been proper for our author to point out 
the infufficiency of it? The anfwer confifts of feveral par- 
ticulars.. 1. Thatall men are not confcious that they do de- 
ferve all the evils they fuffer. With refpect to them, there- 
fore, the argument fails. And to be fure there is no ev!- 


dence, that infants and beafts are con{fcious that my de- 
erve 
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ferve all that they fuffer. How then does it appear, by the 


works of creation and providence, that their fufferings are 
reconcilable with perfect goodnefs? Surely not by. their 
confcioufnefs. 2. The fcriptures inform us, and our own ex- 
perience confirms it, that, in this life, *¢ all things come alike 
to all,” that there is by no means an equal diftribution of 
rewards and punifhments. Therefore, fuppofing all were 
confcious that they deferve all the natural evils they fuffer, 
this does not reconcile it with perfect goodnefs and wifdom; 
that he who deferves ten degrees of punifhment fhould 
fuffer no more than he who deferves but one degree. 
3. Our confcioufnefs, let it be ever fo clear and univer- 
fal, is a fenfe of our own demerit, and the utmoft that 
can be pretended is, that hereby we have a proof that we 
deferve all we fuffer; but it is no proof that the Dei 

inflicts our fufferings either from the motive of teftify- 
ing againft demerit or from any juftifiable and tenevdlent 
motive. Of the motive of his conduét in making us fuffer 
what we do fuffer, we neither have, nor poffibly can have 
any confcioufnefs. How then does our confcioufnefs prove 
the perfect goodnefs of God ? How do we, from the mere 
light of nature, know but that he inflicts the evils of life 
as a punifhment of the good deeds of mankind, at leaft in 
fome inftances? 4. Ourconfcioufnefs is a very uncertain 
evidence of right and wrong, innocence or demerit, even 
in ourfelves. It is the mere judgment or opinion which 
we form of our own conduét and chara¢ter with relation 
to virtue and vice. But as we are all liable to erroneous 
opinions onevery fubject, fo, moft of all, are we likely to 
err in our opinions concerning: ourfelves. How often 
do we think ourfelves innocent in cafes in which we are 
very far from it; and fometimes think ourfelves criminal 
without foundation. Such a precarious rule as this is no 
certain proof of right or wrong, innocence or demerit, 
in any cafe; and much lefs is it a proof of the moral per- 
fections of God. Evidence of the moral perfedtions, if it 
may be called evidence, founded on the very fallible 
opinions of men, concerning themfelves, is indeed very 


common in the world, The object of our inquiry is not 
fuch 
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fuch evidence as this, but evidence founded on truth 
and reality. : 
Our author fupports his fore-quoted obfervation by the 
following: “‘ The fcriptures reprefent men as being a law 
to themfelves, in the exercife of a confcience and nroral 
fenfe, by which they condemn the wickednefs of each other, 
and pronounce it to be worthy of death; and, in fo doing, 
in effect, pafs fentence on themfelves, becaufe they are in 
like manner guilty.” No doubt every man’s fenfe of 
right and wrong is a law to himfelf, whether that fenfe be 
founded on truth or error, on the fcriptures or the light of 
nature. It is a law to himfelf, as he feels himfelf bound 
to conform to it. But how does this prove the moral 
perfections of God? This fenfe of right and wrong, and 
confequent approbation and difapprobation of our conduct, 
feem to be implied in reafon, or the effential qualities of a 
rational being. But from God’s creating a rational .being 
with all the effential qualities of fuch a being, it does not 
follow that God is poffeffed of perfect goodnefs. 
O. 











The Advantage of Chriftianity in this World. 


AS Chriftanity, with refpeét to this life, abftraéted 
from a future ftate, been an advantage to mankind ? 
Anfwer. It has, in various refpects, as appears by con- 
fidering the ftate of thofe nations which have embraced 
Chriftianity, compared with that of the heathens, ancient 
or modern. Among the former, fcience in general is at- 
tained in a much higher degree than it is or has been 
among the heathens, whether ancient or modern. ‘The 
ancient heathens knew fomething of mathematics and af- 
tronomy, but very little in comparifon with modern chrif- 
tians. Of mathematics their knowledge feems to have 
been confined to arithmetic and geometry; while they 
were ignorant of algebra, of fluxions, of logarithms, of 
the application of geometry to navigation, and feveral other 
ufeful arts. Their knowledge of aftronomy and natural 
philofophy was very imperfect indeed. Even Virgil could 
Vol. III. No. 6. C er 
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pot account for an eclipfe of the fun or moon; and they 
fuppofed that all the heavenly bodies daily revolved round 
the earth. Of navigation they were fo i apirent, that they 
chofe never to venture into the ocean out of the fight of 
land. And how far we exceed them in navigation, com- 
merce, and moft kinds of ufeful arts, I need not reprefent. 

Above all, it is worthy of notice how very far chriftians 
exceed the heathens, ancient or modern, in the knowledge 
of God, of his law, of our duty toward him and one ano- 
ther. Therefore, if fcience in general, and the knowledge 
of the fore-mentioned particulars; if a navigation and 
commerce, €x tending to all parts of the earth; and if great 
proficiency in the moft ufeful arts of life be advantageous 
to mankind, then chriftian nations are, in thefe refpeds, 

in a more advantageous fituation than the heathens, an- 
cient or modern. Thefe fciences and arts have been car- 
ried to the greateft perfection among thofe nations which 
have been beft informed in Chriftanity. 

Perhaps it may be objected, that ‘thefe improvements 
in fcience, navigation, commerce and arts, have not rifen 
from Chriftianity, but would have been the fame if Chrif- 
tianity had never exifted. 

To this it may be anfwered, that reafoning a priori is, 
in moft cafes, much more uncertain, than reafoning @ po/- 
teriori, and conjectures are more uncertain than deduc- 
tions from facts. If wherever a certain fyftem of religion 
obtains, certain effects follow, we are naturally led to 
afcribe thofe effects to that religion as the caufe or occafton. 
For inftance, wherever Mahometanifm has prevailed, there 

arbitrary fway, military government, and great ignorance 
among the peopie in general have taken place. Hence we 
conclude, that that religion favours arbitary power, and 
tends to ignorance. By the fame mode of reafoning we 

conclude, that Chr riftianity tends to improvement in {cl- 
ence and ufeful arts. And why fhould it not have this 
tendency and effet? It certainly encourages the moft free 
inquiry on every fubject, particularly into all the works of 
God; becaufe the knowledge of thefe tends to infpire 
fentiments of piety and humility, directly fubfervient to the 
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ends of Chriftianity. And as one fcience or branch of 
knowledge tends to another, no wonder the knowledge of 
God, of his agency in every event, of our dependance, of 
the great works of providence, and of our duty to God and 
one another, fo clearly taught in the fcriptures, leads to 
improvement in ufeful knowledge generally. 

Chriftianity has reftrained the paffions, and improved the 
morals of mankind. That it has reftrained the paffions of 
men is manifeft from feveral facts. 

War Is now carried on much more mildly than ever it 
was among the moft polifhed heathens. To make war for 
the end of conqueft is now univerfally condemned. But 
this was avowed among the ancient heathens, efpeci- 
ally the Romans, and it was the common motive to their 
wars. To enflave al! prifoners of war, or to put them to 
death, was the common prattice of the beft beathen na- 
tions, not fo among chriftians. ‘The triumphs of the old 
Romans were effufions of the moft unjuftifiable paffions to- 
ward their conquered enemies, of which nothing obtains 
in chriftian nations. 

How far Chriftianity has improved the morals of men 
may appear from the following facts. Drunkennefs was 
common among all ranks of the ancient moft polifhed hea- 
thens. Even the principal Roman magiftrates, philofo- 
phers and priefts were addicted to it. Nor does it appear 
that much lofs of reputation was attached to this vice. 
Fornication was reckoned no crime eyen by philofophers, 

and, therefore, was practifed without referve. Even ynna- 
tural vices were not only frequently indulged by many of 
the common ranks, but by their philofophers, and was 
even recommended by fome of them. As to truth, fome 
of the philofophers taught that it was lawful to violate it 
whenever it was profitable. The Spartans encouraged 
their children to fteal, and held it as a maxim, that pro- 
bity, and every thing elfe, was to be facrificed to the good 
of the ftate. The ftoics condemned all compaflion. Some 
of the philofophers recommended revenge; and Plato 
owns, that forgivennefS was contrary to the general doc- 


trine of philofophers.. Both Greeks and Romans sac 
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wont to kill their flaves in cold blood; nor was there an 
penalty provided by lawin fucha cafe. The Romans fuf. 
fered their old and ufelefs flaves to ftarve. Profcriptions 
and affaffinations were common among the Romans. The 
Roman laws gave to the father a power of life and death 
over his children, Both the Greeks and Romans were 
wont often to throw their new born children into the ftreets, 
and leave them to perifh, unlefs taken up and preferved by 
fome compaffionate perfon. They were alfo wont to facri- 
fice captives or flaves at the funerals of perfons of diftinétion 
and wealth. By the exhibition of gladiators, thoufands of 
men in every year were made to flaughter one another, for 
the mere {port of the {pectators ; and fuicide was not only 
common among them, but was taught and practifed by 
fome of their greateft and beft men. 

To all this I am fenfible it will be objected, that Chrif- 
tianity has been the occafion of great es grievous perfecu- 
tions and wars, and on that account has been a vatt difad- 
vantage to mankind. That it has been the occafion of wars 
and perfecution cannot be denied; ftill it does not follow 
that it has on the whole been a difadvantage to mankind 
even in this world. Suppofe the nations of Chriftendom 
had to this day livetl in the ftate in which they were be- 
fore Chriftianity was introduced among them, devoted to 
heathen idolatry, funk in brutal ignorance, prepetually 
waging cruel and barbarous wars on each other, like the 
aborigines of this continent, would they have enjoyed 
more happinefs in the world than they have in the ftate 
in which they have been? Or fuppofing the reformed 
nations of Chriftendom had, from the time of the refor- 
mation, been, in all refpeéts, in the circumstances of the 
Romans, fortwo hundred years before the introduction of 
Chriftianity into the empire ; would they, in this cafe, have 
enjoyed more happinefs than they haye enjoyed from the 
reformation to the prefent time? I prefume it will not be 
pretended. If not, if they have enjoyed more happinels 
than the brave, victorious and polifhed Romans, in their 
beft and moft profperous times, wefeem to have a clear 
prov of the advantage of Chriftianity to mankind in ou 
Ife, The 
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The confideration that Chriftianity has been the oc- 
cafion of wars and perfecutions, is no demonftration that 
it has been on the whole a difadvantage to mankind. 
Civil government has been the occafion of ten times the 
wars and oppreflions, or, if yoy pleafe, perfecutions, that 
Chriftianity has; yet it will not be pretended that it has, 
on the whole, been a difadvantage to mankind. 


EPSILON. . 
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Fifth Dialogue on Holy Love, between Evstsius andCrito. 
[Continued from page 351, and concluded. ] 


Babiits AM come, Sir, with a view to have another con- 

*. ‘ f ference with you, on the fubjeét which we confi- 
dered in feveral of our former interviews: I think myfelf profited 
by them, and that I have more clear and confiftent ideas of the na- 
ture and properties of holy love than I before had. And I was 
then led by clear and undeniable evidence, and it appearedto me, to 
a full conviétion, that holy love, which confifts in univerfal difin- 
terefted benevolence, will relinquifh, and willingly part with, not 
only fome part of perfonal happinefs for the greater good of others, 
but with his whole intereft, and all the happinefs of which he is 
capable, and fubmit to all the evil he can fuffer, if this be necef- 
{ary to prevent infinitely greater evil, and to promote the enjoy- 
ment of infinitely more happinefs, by the whole fyftem of univer- 
fal exiftence. 

But while I have been attending to this fubje&t, by my own fe- 
rious meditations, and in converfation with fome ef my good neigh- 
bours, objections have come into view, which [ know not how 
to anfwer; and my mind has been, in fome meafure, dark and per- 
plexed. We feem to think and talk in the dark, and know not 
what we affert, when we fay the benevolent perfon will give up 
his whole eternal intereft tor the fake of a greater public good ; 
and will prefer the lofs of his own perfonal eternal happinefs, and 
luffering endlefs mifery, to the greater evil of the whoie, and a 
diminution of their happinefs. Our perfonal intereft is infinitely 
great, and we are infinitely far from comprehending the good im- 
plied in endlefs happinefs, or the evil of eternal defiruction, How 
can we give away that happinefs, of which we have, in no mea- 
fure, an adequate idea; or fubmit to evil, of which we have but 
very little conception; or determine whether we are willing to lofe 
the former and fuffer the latter, when we know fo si little 
about either? Js it not wife to think and fay nething of thefe hig 
and incomprthenfible matters? -; 
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Crito. If what you now propofe, Eufebius, be conclufive and 
wife, is it not equally wife to think and fay nothing of God, his 
eternal exiitence, infinite power, wiftom, goodnefs and felicity ; 
and nothing about Chrift, and the great falvation, or about heaven 
or hell; for thefe are all infinite, and incomprehenfible to us? We 
can eatily tell whether we prefer a being of infinite vreatnefs and 
perfections to one who is finite, though the former be infinitely 
above our comprehention. We can, at once, determine whether 
we choofe an infinite Saviour rather than one who is finite; an 
endlefs falvation, rather than a temporal one; and ‘whether we 
prefer heaven to hell, though that which is infinite and incompre- 
henfible be the obje& of our choice. ; 

This leads to obferve, that we are capable of an idea of that 
which is infinite, which is greatly different from any idea we have 
of any finite objeét, and unfpeakably more affecting. And this 
is fuppofed in the obje&tion you have been making; tor if we can 
have no more interefting and affecting idea of that which is infi- 
nite, and be no more impreffed with u than with a finite objet, 
there would be no arguing from the lofs of infinite good, or fuf- 
fering infinite evil. We can, therefore, compare infinite objeéts, 
and fee, and | may fay feel, the difference between one infinite 
and another, refpecting their greatnefs and importance. The end- 
iefs exiftence of God is an infinitely greater and more important 
objeSt than the endlefs exiltence of a finite creature. And his 
glory ard infinite felicity, and the endlefs happinefs of the innu- 
merable fubjeéts of his eternal kingdom, is an infinitely greater, 
more important and defirable object than the endlefs happinefs of 
an individual creature. And his lofs of this happinefs, and fuffer - 
ing endlefs mifery, is an infinitely lefs evil than the leaft diminu- 
tion of the divine glory, and the eternal happinefs of the kingdom 
of God. Therefore, if it be neceffary for the greateft difplay of 
the glory of God, and the greateft happinefs of his eternal king- 
dom, that an individual f{hould be eternally loft and miferable, the 
latter is to be preferred and chofen. “This is even intuitively evi- 
dent, without a jong chain of abftrufe reafoning, and cannot but 
he feen and felt by the loweft capacity, who is upright and impar- 
tial in his feelings; and will be preferred and chofen by him, 
though it fhould be his lot to fuftain this lofs for the glory of God, 
and the good of the univerfe, fo far as he is governed by holy love 
or univerfal difinterefted benevolence. 

You believe, and are fure, my friend, that a nymber of crea- 
tures, both men and devils, are undone, and will be miferable fi-r- 
ever. And though you cannot comprehend the evil implied in this, 
yet you acquiefce in it, and are willing they fhould be caft off, 
being necellary for the greateft manifeftation of the divine perfec- 
tions, and the higheft happinefs of the kingdom of God. And can 
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you not have as clear conception of the matter, and come fo as ra- 
tional a determination as to what you ought to choofe, when you 
make it your cafe, and fuppofe it neceflary to anfwer thofe fame 
ends, that youyourfelf fhould have the fame lot! 

Eu/febius. l mutt confefs 1 fee nothing in the way of it but 
felfifinefs, which, if gratified, would render my exiftence and 
choice infinitely injurious to the univerfe. 

Crito. This leads to obferve, as a farther confirmation of the 
truth which has been before confidered- and acknowledged, viz. 
that we ought to be willing to relinquith our whole interef, be it 
as great as it may, if our holding it be contrary to the greatett good 
and happinefs of the univerfe: that to refufe to do this, is incon- 
fiftent with loving our neighbour as ourfelves. 

Weare willing that a number of our neighbours thould be loft 
and miferable forever, it being neceffary for the greateft general 
good. Their happinefs «s worth as much as our own, and their 
mifery is as great and dreadful as ours would be were we caft off; 
yea, both vaitly greater; as they are many, their happinefs is more 
defirable, and their mifery greater and more dreadful. Now, if it 
be as neceffary for the greateft good of the wliole that we our- 
felves fhould be loft, as it is that thofe neighbours‘of ours fhould 
be loft, and we acquiefce in their deftruction, but are not willing 
to take the fame lot, we are partial and felfifh, and do not love 
our neighbour as ourfelves, and are not willing to be treated our- 
felves as we choofe others fhould be treated in the fame cafe and 
circumftances. I think nothing can be more evident than this. 

Another view of this point will bring us to the fame conclufion, 
It will be conceded by all, that we ought to fubmit ourfelves to 
God, and acquiefce im his will in all things, be it what it may, 
without the leaft exception or refervation. ‘This implies a wil- 
lingnefs that many of our fellow men fhould be loft forever, as we 
know this is the will of God, which is, in every inftance, infi- 
nitely wife and good. And if we know not what is the will of 
God concerning us, whether we fhall be happy or miferable for- 
ever, we ought to fubmit to him in this matter, and conftantly fay 
in our hearts, thy will be done. ‘T’o fubmit to God, and fay, thy 

vill be done in all cafes but our own, and make this an excep- 
tion, being willing that God fliould do as he pleafeth, if he wil 
make us happy, and on no other condition, this is no true fubmif- 
fion to God, but rather fubmitting him to ourlelves, and making 
him but a tool to gratify us, and conform to our will and pleature. 
[t is impoffible to exercife true fubmifiien to God, unlefs we are 
willing to be in his. hand, and that he fhould do with us what 
pleafeth him, and anfwer his own ends by us, which are infinitel v 
wife and geod. Awd this certainly implies a willingnets to be eait 
off by him forever if this be bis will. Bufo iv: 
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Eufebius. Bat if perfons know they do thas fubmit to the will of 
God, they may be equally certain that it 1s his will to fave them, 
fo that the matter is out of queftion. 

Crito. This its true; but fuch fubmiffinn muft firft take place 
befor: a perfon can have any evidence thar ic is the will of Godto 
fave him. And when it is once made, he will never retract ix, 
but continue m this fame difpofition, as to the nature and effence 
of it, as long as he lives; yea, as long as he exifts a friend ro God. 
So far as fach fubmiffion 's retracted, the evidence that he thaili be 
faved will be loft; and wholly to retra& it would be to fall from 
grace, which is impofhble. 

Eufebsus. Uf all be granted which you have now brought into 
view, and I fee not but ir mnft, yet | have one great objection in 
referve, which many think ts unanfwerable, and will wholly over. 
throw al] you lave been advancing on this head, and prove it to 


be impoffibice; and | confefs | know not how to anfwer it. Ie is 
this: To be caft off by God, and perith forever, implies not only 
to be eternally miferable, but wholly wicked, and an enemy to God 
forever. And to be reconciled to this character, and willing to 
exift a rebel againft God to all eternity, is te approve of fin, and 
really to be a finner, and join with Satan agaimft God; which can- 
not be a duty, or confiftent with holy love; for this would imply 
a flat contradiction. 

Crito. This obje&tion is plaufible, and worthy to be carefully 
confidered; and if it be not capable of a fatisfactory anfwer, and 
cannot be clearly and wholly removed, the propofition againft 
which it is made mutt be given up as infupportable. But if the 
obje&tion can be fairly removéd and anfwered, and fhewn to be 
wholly unfounded, then that which has been now advocated for 
truth, to which this objection is made, will be more eftablithed, 
and the truth appear with greater evidence. Whether this can be 
done, will, it is hoped, appear by a careful and candid attention 
to the following confiderations : 

It is certain, beyond difpute, that to be willing to fuffer pain and 
natural evil, for the fake of an overbalancing good to ochers, or 
to the whole univerfe, would not imply a love of that evil for its 
own fake, or that the perfon fuffering has not a fufficient and 
perfect averfion from it, confidered in itfelf; but is willing to fuf- 
fer it, as neceffary to prevent a greater evil, and produce an cver- 
balancing good on the whole. And it is as evidently true, that to 
be willing to be given up to moral evil or fin, if this be the will of 
God, as neceffary to fecure and promoie his own glory, and the 
greateft poffible holinefs and happinefs in his kingdom forever, 
does not imply any love of fin, or the leaft difpotition to rebel 
againft God, but the contrary, and is confiftent with the moft 
perfect degree of holy love, and the greateft averfion from fin. 
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It is acknowledged that we ought to be willing that the fallen 
angels, and all our fellow men who fhall perifh, fhould remain 
finners, and enemies to God forever: and none imagines that this 
implies any love of fin in us, or want of holy love, but the con- 
trary. And it is certain that fuch a willing fubmiffion to the will 
of God, is an exercifé of holy love, and of averfion from fin; and 
to be unwilling, and to indulge oppofition of heart to the will of 
God, in this cafe, would be direct rebellion 7 him, and 
turning his enemy, in oppofition to holy love: fo that there is no 
other alternative but either to be willing that they fhould be fin- 
ners as long as they exift, from love to God, and in fubmiffion to 
him, or to be unwilling that this fhould take place, and rebel 
againft God, and join with his enemies. 

And, on fuppofition it were the will of God that he fhould be 
one of the number who were to be caft off, and he fhould con- 
fent to it, and willingly fubmit to the will of God, that he fhould 

rifh in his fins, and be a finner forever, this would not bea fin- 
ful act, but the exercife of holy love, in oppofition to fin. And 
if he thould refufe to confent and fubmit to the will of God con- 
cerning him, this would be an ac& of rebellion againft God, and 
chooting fin rather than holinefs: fo that in fuch a cafe, fo lon 
as he continued to fubmit to fuch a fuppofition, and fay, the wil 
of the Lord be done, he would continue to hate fin and love holi- 
nefs, and would remain holy and obedient while he lived in the ex- 
ercife of this difpofition, and no longer: fo that confenting to be 
miferable and finful forever, and fubmitting to the will of God, 
would be fo far from finning, or the love of fin, that it would be a 
high exercife of holy love, and hatred of fin, and the only way to 
avoid finning. 

It was the will of God that fome of his creatures fhould fall in- 
to fin and ruin. And this is fo far from finning, or approving of 
fin, that it is a holy exercife. And fo far as men fubmit to the 
will of God in this, without making any exception, they are con- 
formed to the will of God, and are like him, and hate fin, as he 
does. And let it be obferved, and kept in mind, that their fubmit= 
ting to the will of God, if it be his will that they fhould fin and 
go to ruin, is fo far from implying that they are finful now, or 
have the leaft inclination to fin, that it neceffarily implies oppofi- 
tion to fin. And this fubmiflion has no connection with their fin- 
ning, but is confiftent with their never falling into this ftate, and 
is the only and certain way of efcaping it. 

This is fo demonftrably plain and certain, that every one who 
will ferioufly attend to 4, muft fee it to be fo. And this proves 
that the objection under confideration is wholly without foundas 
tion. . 
But this may be farther illuttrated, if it be needful, by inftancing 
Vol. Ill. No. 6. D = 
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in the angels. They were all created perfe€tly holy. It was the 
purpofe of God, as neceffary to promote his glory, and the greateft 
happinefs of the whole, that a number of them fhould fall from 
their ftate of holinefs and happinefs into fin and ruin forever. 
Had this been made known to them when they were all holy, in 
the exercife of their holy love, they muft alf have fubmitted to this 
revealed purpofe, and acquiefce in it, though no one knew that 
the lot would not fall on him ; and fuppofing he was indeed one of 
them who were to perith in rebellion againft God. They muft 
continue in this difpofition, in order to continue holy and enemies 
to rebellion ; for there isno medium between this and rifing in re. 
bellion againft God. ‘They all perfevered in holy love fo long 
as they thus fubmitted to God with refpect to this revealed pur- 
pofe, and could not fall from their holy and happy ftate, except 
by retracting their fubmiffion, and oppofing the revealed decree. 
A number of them have actually fallen into fin and ruin, by re- 
nouncing this fubmiffion; and all the reft would have gone off 
with’ them in rebellion, had they not perfifted in their fubmiffion 
to the divine will, without making any conditions in their own 
favour. And they will continue to have this fame difpofition fo 
long as they continue holy; and all the faved among men will be 
of this difpofition in the exercife of holy love forever. 

Eufebius. This would be — an impoffible fuppofition by 
the angels who are confirmed in holinefs; and by thofe chriftians 
who know they are interefted in the promifes of the covenant of 
grace. And many have thought fuch impofhible fuppofitions to be 
needlefs and frivolous. 

Crito. The Apoftle Paul did not think fo; for he made fuch a 
fuppofition more than once, in order to illuftrate the truth, and 
affert it in the ftrongeft manner. He faid, “ If we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other gofpel unto you than that which 
we have preached unto you, let him be accurfed.”” ‘This was not 
poflible. We have another inftance of this, which is more to our 
prefent purpofe. ‘I could with that myfelf were accurfed from 
Chrift, for my brethren, my kinfmen, according to the fleth.” 
This is a fuppofition of that which was impoffibie, yet ftrongly 
expreffes the exercife of that holy love, which is difinterefted be- 
nevolence. Many have tortured thefe words to make them {peak 
fome low idea and fenfe, unworthy of the Apoftle. Why fhould 
we look for any fenfe but the natural one, which exprefles the 
genuine exercife of holy love, which the Apottle ought to have, 
and had to an eminent degree? And it ftands a clear and full fcrip- 
tural, practical proof of all we have afferted concerning difinte- 
refted benevolence. 

Eufebius. Do you think, Sir, that every chriftian is, in the 
fenfe now explained, willing to relinquifh his own eternal interett, 
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and perifh in fin, if this be moft for the glory of God and the 
general good, and thus fubmit to the will of God in this matter? 
Some, it is fail, have afferted that this fubmiffion is neceffary in 
order to be a chriflian. 

Crito. Men mutt exercife that fubmiffion to the will of God, 
and that holy love which implies all this, in order to be chri‘tians, 
and do live and grow in this love, while they perfevere in the 
chriftian life. But they may not know that their love and fub- 
miffion implies all this, and will carry them to this length, having 
had no inftruction on this head, or particular attention to it: but 
it might be expected that when they come to underftand it, and 
meditate upon it, they would be fenfible of the truth, and thar it 
was agreeable to their hearts: and this would undoubtedly be the 
cafe were it not for the great degree of felfifhnefs imtheir hearts, 
and their not diftinguithing properly between that and difintereft- 
ed holy love; and the prejudices fixed on their minds by the felfith 
converfation among chriftians, and fitting under preaching, which 
rather encourages feliiihnefs,.and in which difinterefted affe€tion 
is kept out ot view, or oppofed; efpecially that which would lead 
a perfon to give up his whole intereft for the glory of God, &c. 
and the books which are in oppofition to this, written by thofe who 


‘had a reputation for piety. By fome, or all thefe, many chriftians 


have been ftrongly prejudiced againft that which is di€tated by 
holy love, and which is really agreeable to their own exercifes and 
experience, and have oppofed it with great zeal. It is to be re- 
gretted that minifters fhould oppofe, in their fermons and writings, 
what holy love will neceffarily produce, if acted out according to 
the nature of it, and without reftraint; and in order to this, en- 
courage that felfifhnefs in which all falfe religion confifts. This 
is one caufe of there being fo much felfith religion in the proteftant 
world, and among us, and why fo many chriftians talk in fuch a 
felith way, and are ready to oppofe holy love, when reprefented 
in its trae and proper nature and operations, by which they really 
oppofe the feelings of their own hearts without knowing it. 

Tell me, my friend, Eufebius, while you once was prejudiced 
again{ft, and oppofed the fentiments which have been now advo- 
cated, did you not, at the fame time, feel that the glory of God, 
and the profperity of his intereft and kingdom, were of infinitely 
more worth and importance than your own perfonal intereft; and 
that it was really no matter what became of you, if God might 
thereby be moft glorified? And have you not, many a time, with 
pleafure, given yourfelf away to Chrift, to be ufed by him as 
he pleafes, fo as to be moft for his glory, and cordially fubmitted to 
his will concerning you, without making any condition or referve 
in your own favour? 


Eu/chius. \ muft confefs I have not been a ftranger to = 
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cifes of this kind, which, at times at leaft, have been fenfible and 
ftrong. 

Crito. Then you had the fame thing in your heart which, 
through ignorance and prejudice, you were oppoting; for I have 
been pleading for nothing more than is neceffarily implied in fuch 
exercifes as thefe. Befides, you have faid, in a former converfation, 
that you couid not defire to go to heaven if it were not confiftent 
with the glory of God, and the greateft happinefs of the fociety 


there. And furely every one who loves with holy love, can fay 


this, if he confult the feelings and inclination of his own heart. ° 


And this, alfo, implies all which I have afferted of holy love. 

If it were pofhible for two perfons to be admitted into heaven 
contrary to the higheft glory of God, and the greateft happinefs of 
that place, one of them a benevolent, holy perfon, and the other 
wholly felafh, they would both with themfelves away, and foon 
leave it if poffible. The former, becaufe his benevolence would 
make him unhappy to be there, as it was injurious to God and his 
kingdom. The latter, becaufe he would feel himfelf miferable in 
a fociety full of holy love, which muft oppofe and hate him. 

On the whole, every one may, and ought to know, that all will 
be faved, whofe falvation is confiftent with infinite wifdom and 
goodnefs ; or who can be faved contiftent with the greateft good 
of the whole univerfe of moral exiftence. ‘Therefore, each one 
may know that he fhall be faved, if the infinite wifdom and good- 
nefs of .he Saviour do not forbid it; fo that if he be ioft, it will not 
be for want of goodnefs in the Saviour, but becaufe it is not wifeft 
and beft he fhould be faved. And can any man reafonably defire 
to be faved when this cannot be wifeft and beft? Surely no wife, 
benevolent chriftian can. He cannot with one more to be faved, 
than will aQually be faved by Jefus Chrift. This matter, there- 
fore, he knows ts fixed exactly agreeable to his heart; he cannot 
with it to be otherwife than it 1s, and will be. Yet, as hie knows 
not who cannot be faved contiftent with goodnefs, he defires and 
feeks his own falvation, with the greateft earneftnefs and affiduity, 
and wifhes and feeks the falvation of all thofe of whom he has any 
knowledge: and every one will be faved who is willing to em- 
brace the offer of falvation, which each one under the gofpel has: 
fo that they who are not faved, perifh by their own inexcufable 
wickednefs, in neglecting this great falyation. 

Eufebius. | find it is taid, by many, that though all this be true, 
there is no advantage in f{peculating and prying into thefe things, 
and it is really hurtful; therefore had better be avoided, and we 
not trouble ourfelves by thinking of fuch high matters. I with to 
have your thoughts on this. 

Crito. Surely it can do no hurt to any one to underftand and 
believe this doctrine. It does nat tend to abate his concern and 
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endeavours to obtain falvation for himfelf, or to render him care- 
lefs about the falvation of others, or to make him negleét his duty 
to God or his neighbour; but, on the contrary, it tends to bring 
into view eternal things, and to lead perfons to fee and feel the 
worth of falvation, and the infinite evil of deftruétion, and to ex- 
cite to all the duties which benevolence dictates. 

It tends to enlarge the mind, by attending to the moft grand and 
important objects in the univerfe, and to a more clear underftand- 
ing of the nature and operations of holy love, by which it is dif- 
tinguifhed from all affections of a different and contrary kind, with 
which many deceive themfelves; by which men may be helped to 
detect thefe delufions, and learn their own character, whether the 
experimentally know what this holy love is, or have only thofe 
religious affeAtions which confift in felf-love. It is of infinite im- 
portance that we fhould be able clearly to diftinguifh between 
thefe, and not reft in a felfith religion, which is worfe than none, 
and leads to certain deftruétion. 

A proper attention to this fubjeét, and underftanding it, will 
put a {top to minifters preaching, and chriftians converfing on re- 
ligion, in that felfifh way and language which is too common, 
and tends to deceive, to mifreprefent holy love, and promote fel- 
fifnefs in religion, which is a corruption of it. 

And by right and clear views of this fubje€t we may learn 
what is true fubmiffion and refignation to the will of God, and 
avoid the dangerous miftakes which many make on this head. 
Many think they exercife great fubmiffion, if they are willing to 
endure poverty, pain, or any evil in this world, on no other con- 
dition but that God will make them happy forever ina future ftate. 
The parent who is expecting the death of a dear child, is willing 
to part with him if God will take him to heaven, and on no other 
condition. This he thinks is true and eminent refignation to the 
will of God. This is as far from true refignation as darknefs is 
from light, and felfifhnefs from holy love. ‘True refignation is 
unconditional, cheerful {ubmiffion to the will of God in all things, 
be they what they may, without any referve. 
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OF THE WILL AND AFFECTIONS. 


T has been advanced by divines and metaphyficians of note, that 
the will and the affeétions of the heart are the fame faculty; that 
the affections are the more vigorous exercifes of the will, and that 
they are diftinguithable from the exercifes of the will in general - 
nothing elfe but their vigour. The common fenfe of mankind, re 
I think, ought to have great weight in this cafe, feems to have , 


that the will and affeGtions are diftin faculties; and this Wises 
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cnn j we Py poli i ., that the wii anc affection are the tame 
vy has, as ras l ka ww, never ver Utter proved by Its advo- 
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ct rom thefe whicy have been peneraily heid as orthudox, has 

t pou it. For, as all agree, that metther virtue nor vice 

car redicated of the underfianding. if has, of courie. been main- 
tained, that thev are to be fownd in the aéts of the wil! onlv- that, 
equentiv, 2 man 1s holy or foful no otherwiie than as he is arc- 

at origina! rig hteoufneis, or fin, cenmfidered as diftinet from arc. 


ten, ana prior to it, imponit ¢ 5; that there is, In fact, ws principle, 


conhdered as the proved of ation, that, in a moral fenic, is either 
good or evil; or, in other words, that there 1s no juch thing as a holy 
or Gnfui mature asufually underftood. In a word, that fin lies wholly 
ii act anc mot at 2a.i wm principer OT uaivic, OF. iD tne afurative lan- 
guage of fcripture, whoily im the fruit, and pot at all in the tree: Now, 
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our >aviour, who knew what was in man, repreicats pood or bad 


fruit as evidence of 2 good or bad tree, we maw weil Goulbt, whether 
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germ of the principies which have been named, is true. To deter- 
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mine whether they are the fame or different, it is neceflary to com- 
pare them together; and, in order to compare them, 1 is neceffary to 
define them. Volition then is that preferring thought or a@ion of 
the mind, which, by the operation of a general law, or, in other 
words, by the will of God, is an antecedent, to which either motion, 
or reft of the body, or of the mind, is the ftated and immediate con- 
fequent. I defcribe the relation between the two events by the terms 
antecedent and confequent, rather than by the terms caufe and effe@; 

| gefts nothing like a proper efficiency, 
in the production ef the confequent motion or reft. We and, by ex- 
perience, that certain aéts of the mind are conitantly followed, or at- 
tended by certain motions or alterations of our bodies or minds; but 
there is no reafon, apart from the will of God, why we can, by a 
thought, move a finger, and not the globe of the earth, or the folar 
fyftem. Had the will of God been fo, we might have been able, by 


becauie (he thouciat or adéizon 1 


thought, to controul the motion of all the great bodies in the uni- 
verfe, as perfe4ly and as eafily as we can controul the motion of our 
own bodies. Ina fenfe, we have power to walk, torun, to talk, to 
write, or to forbear thofe aftions, upon our choice; but it is but an 
power; the efficient of all thefe events is God. I 

fay volition is that act of the mind, &c. which is an antecedent to 
which either motion o refi of cor bodies or minds is the ftated and im- 
mediate confequent. “The phrafe motion or ref, when applied to the 
mind, is metaphorical: by it is meant, that we can at pleafure confi- 
der, or difmifs from our thoughts, feveral fubjeéts of contemplation. 
I tay of our bodies or minds, for we have no direét power, by a mental 
a¢t, over any parcel of matter but our own bodies, nor over any mind 
but our own: the power we have over other things is inftrumental 
and mediate, and our bodies are the medium or inftrument of opera- 


tion. I fay fated, becaufe the connection between the antecedent 
and 
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and confequent is bv force of a general law, and of courfe is general, 
though it may not be univerfal. A paralytic fhock may render the 
mental act to move a member, or to recal an idea to the memory, 
wholly impotent :—J/mmediate, becaufe the confequent co-exifts, as to 
time, with the antecedent, and is pofterior to it only in the order of 
our conceptions. 

Affections, ina large fenfe, feem to be nothing elfe but the fenfa- 
tions, or modes of pleafure and pain, by which the various objects of 
the fenfes, or of the uaderftanding, are revealed tous. The feveral 
kinds and degrees of pleafure and pain produced by the objects of the 
fenfes and of the underftanding are infinitely varied: they cannot be 
defcribed, but they are perfectly and diftinétly felt by all. There is 
not a fingle object which we perceive, but produces a fenfation more 
or lefs pleafing or difpleafing; and this fenfation is modified by the 
ftrength of the impreflion, and by variation in the tafte or organ of 
perception. The fenfation itfelf is wholly diftinét from the percep- 
tion of the objeét, and feems to be the ground of it. The objeé is, 
fo to fpeak, revealed to us by the pleafure or pain it produces; and 
perception of the object feems to be the confequence: we feed, we per- 
ceive, and we ad. Bat, as fenfation and perception are conftantly 
united, it is difficult, without the ftri&eft examination, in many ca- 
fes, to feparate them: ftill it is evident, that the pleafure and pain we 
experience from objects, are not in the objeéts themfelves, but in us: 
they are the qualities, or, more properly, the affections, of fenfitive 
beings. When I fay that pleafure and pain are produced in us by 
objects, I would not be underftood to intend that thofe objeéts are 
the proper efficient caufe of pleafure and pain in us, for thefe are, 
doubtlefs, produced or created by Almighty God: and they are the 
means through which he reveals, by an eftablifhed law, thofe objeéts 
to our apprehenfion. It is proper to remark, that the fame objeéts 
which produce pleafure in one, will produce pain in another of an 
oppofite tafte, or will produce pleafure and pain in the fame perfon 
at different times, as his tafte varies. If our fenfitive, intelleétual, 
and moral tafte be found and good, we fhall be pleafed with harmony, 
with an extenfive profpect, with the fragrance of a flower garden, with 
wholefome food, with a temperate warmth of the fun, with the per- 
ception of truth, and with the character of God. On the contrary, 
if the tafte be vicious, we fhiall prefer difcord to harmony, gravel to 
wholefome food, and error to truth; we fhall ficken in view of the 
beauties of nature, and fliall hate the true charaéter of God. Some 
of the affections or fenfations excited by objects, are expreffed by the 
terms love, hatred, hope, fear, joy, grief, defire, defpair, anger, ma- 
lice, and the like. TThefe affections are pleafure or pain, happinefs 
‘ or mifery in themfelves; they are varied, as the objeét which excites 
them is fuited to produce pleafure or pain, and as it ftands related 
to the fubjet, as prefent or abfent, attainable or unattainable, cer- 
tain or doubtful. Love and hatred, or perhaps love alone, is the 
principal, and may be called the mother affeétion, from whence 
all the reft originate. Love is varioufly ufed; thus we are faid to love 
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and to love God. The love of moral beings is either general or pats 
tial; if an individual be its object, it is partial; if God be its objea, 
it is general; but, in every cafe, when the good of another becomes 
eur good, the fenfation we experience, in view of the beiag, is a kind 
of delight, better felt than expreffed, and that delight és Jove. We are 
then affected with the good of the being beloved, as if it were ftri@ly 
our own originally; if that being be pofleffed of good, we rejoice; if 
deftitute of it, we forrow; if we confider it attainable by him, we de- 
fire and hope ; if the attainablenefs is doubtfui, we fear; if unattain- 
able, we de/pair. But, in every cafe, whether ourfelves or others, the 
creature or the Creator, be the objec of love, its effence, though va- 
ried in kind and degree, in fome proportion as its objeé is more or 
lefs excellent, is nothing diftiné&t from delight or happine/s; and this 
is as evidently true with refpeét to hope and joy; and the effence of 
hatred, fear, grief, defire, defpair, &c. is the oppofite of delight; it 
is pain, differently modified, as the obje& and fubject ftand related. 

If volitions and affections have been properly defined, they are evi- 
dently not the fame, but are different faculties of the mind. 

It cannot, I think, be pretended, that the pleafure and pain we feel, 
in the prefence of obj.cts, is the fame thing as chvfing or refufing 
thofe obje&s; for the fenfation of pleafure or pain is produced by an 
eftablifhed law of nature before the will has opportunity to ac; it is 
the refult of a congruity or incongruity, between thofe objects and 
our organs or tafte, eftablithed by God himfelf, in forming us and all 
things; fome things are noxious, others are falutarv; and the plea- 
fure or pain which attend their prefence, is the true ground of our 
chufing or refufing them; but not choice or refufal itfeif. Pleafure and 
pain, and the aét of the mind chufing or refufing the obje¢ts which 
produce them are wholly diftinét. We do not create tiem what they 
are, by the very act of chufing or refufing; to fuppofe this, would be 
to fuppofe ourfelves mafters of our own deftiny; and it would in- 
volve the abfurdity that we voluntarily create our own mifery. We 
chufe or refufe objeéts, becaufe they appear to us pleafing or difpleaf- 
ing; if fo, certainly the appearance itfelf is prior to choice or refufal, 
and the ground of it; when we firft tafted a pear or peach, the plea- 
fure we felt was not produced by our own choice, for we had not the 
leaft perception of that pleafure before the object was applied to the 
proper organ; and, of courfe, it could not be an object of choice. 
But afterwards, the recollection of it might be the motive to put forth 
feveral aéts of the mind and body to obtain the pleafure again. To 
obtain pleafure, and avoid pain, is the {pring of all our oe 
actions. I open my eyes upon the light, becaufe the light is good, 
and a pleafant thing it is for the eye to behold the fun. I read, or I 
negleét to read the Bible, becaufe J find the objeéts it prefents are pleaf- 
ing or difpleafing; I turn the mental eye to God, the greateft and the 
beft; or, if my tafte be vicious, I turn it from him, becaufe the view 
of the objeét, in proportion as it is difcerned, fills me with the moft 
fenfible delight or diftrefs; but in every cafe the good or evil which 
I feel, or, in other words, the affections which I experience, in the 
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and the choofing or refufing to think on them are another, they are the 
means tothatend. Indeed, if volition be moft properly an act of 
choice, nothing can be plainer than that the objet of it muft appear 
fit to be chofen, before the choice is a€tually made; but she fitne/s of 
an object is the delight we expec from it; and this delight depends 
not on the will of man, but on the will of God. It does not depend 
on a wicked man, whether he will love God or not; the faét is, his 
nature is fuch, by an original law, that the object, though infinitely 
glorious, when perceived, excites that kind of pain which we call 
hatred; and this will always be the cafe, fo long as God’s nature and 
his own remain the fame. Fire will not more certainly give pain to 
his body, when thrown into it, than the fight of God will give pain to 
his foul; and his nature remaining unchanged, the pain will be im- 
mortal; this is the damnation of hell. To fav, that he can love God 
if he will, is mere babbling; it is either impertinent or falfe: If wil- 
ling to love God, and adiually loving him are the fame, it is impertinent; 
it is fimply to fay, he can love God if he loves him, which nobody 
will take the pains to own or deny; but if walling to love, and adtually 
Lving are different, it is falfe; for the will of man never produced the 
love of God. The truth is, the wicked man’s nature muft be changed 
by a phyfical power, before the fight of God will afford him delight, 
or which is the fame thing, before he can love God; and the finner’s 
will has no more concern in this change, than it had in his firft cre. 
ation. 

But, before we proceed any further, let us fee where all this will 
carry us. If all love, even the love of God, be delight, or natural 
good, and the love of God be virtue, as it certainly is, then virtue is 
the fame as happine‘s, or moral good the fame as natural good: but 
be it fo, it will not follow, that becaufe virtue is natural good that 
all natural good is virtue. The love of wholefome food, of mufic, 
or of the beauties of nature, is a natural good; but it is not, in a pro~ 
per fenfe of the term, virtue. The reafons are, the delight is {mall 
in degree, and does not fill the mind when enjoyed ; and the objeéts 
which afford the delight are perifhing, and not as lafting as our na- 
tures. There-is, indeed, a fort of virtue in loving thefe pleafant ob- 
jects; and the tafte which is offended with them is, in common fpeech, 
called a vicious tafte; but it ought not to be dignified by the name 
of moral virtue, becaufe it is of no importance to our own and others 
welfare, when compared with the love of God, which at once fills 
the foul with delight, which will be immortal as our natures, and, at 
the fame time, forms us friends to univerfal being. The idea that mo- 
ral virtue is natural good, will not prove that we are felfifh and mer- 
cenary in the exercife of it; for if the general good be ours, as is fup- 
pofed, it being our good does not prove us felfifh or mercenary, but 
the contrary. 

But if the love of God be an affection, in the fenfe explained, in 
which we are wholly paflive, and all virtue confifts in the love of God, 
then, fo far as we are virtuous we are wholly paflive, and our volitions 
have nothing of the nature of virtue in them, any more than mere 
external a@ion. Anfwer; the confequence, as iar as I fee, is fairly 
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drawn from the premifes. But what, then, becomes of all the learning’ 
about liberty and moral agency, as being neceflary to virtue and vice, 
and as being that, indeed, in which they wholly confifi? Anfwer; 
that learning, on thete principles, muft be given up, as being built 
altogether on miitaken principles, and on ignorance of human nature, 
ree agency in men, though it anfwers the moft important ends, is 
not that which diftinguifhes them from the inferior animals: thefe 
appear to be voluntary agents for the purpofes of their being, as much 
as men are for the purpofes of their being: both are enabled, by their 
agency, to avoid evil and obtain good in many cafes. Free volitions, 
conneéted as they are with external action, are the index of the nature 
of creatures: thefe are the fruit which they produce, and they an- 
nounce with certainty what is within. The ferpent, when he jumps 
and bites—the jacobin, when he guillotines his father, fon or brother— 
and the chriftian, when he deals his bread to the hungry, thew their 
temper. Free actions are not neceflary to difcover the hearts of men 
to the heart-fearching God; but they are neceflary to difcover their 
hearts to creatures, who cannot look directly on the heart. —That the 
hearts of men fhould be known, by fome fure and unerring proof, is 
neceflary for the fafety of fociety in this world, forthe ends of the divine 
government in general, and efpecially to difplav and vindicate, in the 
view of all intelligent creatures, the righteoufnefs of God in the retri- 
butions of eternity. That which chiefly diftinguifhes man from the 
inferior creatures is this, he is, and they are not made capable of 
tuowrng God, who is infinitely the moft glorious and exceilent objeé& 
of knowledge; and of being affecfed, as his nature fliall, or fhall not, 
be conformed to him, with ineffable delight or diftrefs forever. This 
diftinétion is inconceivably important; other differences between them 
though great, are comparatively nothing. They, as well as men, can 
choofe or refufe the objects which they difcern, and which affect them 
with pleafure or pain; but they cannot delight in God, becaufe they 
cannot know him. But on thefe principles are not men mere ma- 
chines? Anfwer; if by machine is meant, that which is moved and 
governed wholly by an extrinfic force, they are, but not more fo, 
than on the fuppofition that virtue and vice lie wholly in the exer- 
cifes of the will; for thefe exercifes are the effeéts of divine power, 
their efficient caufe as much as our fenfations or affeétions are; and 
though, when produced, they are actions in us; they are, neverthe- 
lefs, as completely under the controul of their caufe as paffions are.— 
If, by men’s being machines any thing is meant that is inconfiftent 
with their knowing God, rejoicing in him, and enjoying him for- 
ever, I deny that men are machines: if what is meant be confiftent 
with this, it is quite immaterial what is meant, or what is true about 
it; neither the dignity nor the bleffednefs of thofe who know and love 
God will be impaired by the term. 

But, on thefe principles, what ground is there for cammands, or 
for obedience’ I anfwer, by afking in my turn, what ground is there 
for commands or obedience, on the oppofite principles? The great 
command is, “ thou fhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.” 
Now, fuppofe love is a voluntary ad, yet that aét is an effect of divine 
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power, and how can it be commanded where it isnot? It certainly is 
not in all men; but the command binds ail men, thofe who have it 
not as well as others. The objeétion derives its feeming force, in 
part at leaft, from this; that we are,on the principles advanced, bound 
by command to be the fubjeéts of that which is merely an effeét of 
divine power; but this is equally true on the oppofite principles.. As 
to obedience, it may be faid, the very nature of it implies exercife. 
Be it fo; but it implies exercife only as the fruit and evidence of love, 
and not becaufe of its intrinfic worth. A man of property is required 
to give a portion of it to his needy neighbour; but he is required to 
do it as an expreflion of love to him. He freely reaches forth his 
hand, and prefents him a piece of money; but his motive is to be 
feen of men. Here the aétion is indeed required, but the command 
is not obeyed, becaufe dove is wanting. This will be agreed. On 
both principles, then, the being of love is the real objeé of the come 
mand, and free aétion is required only as the fruit and evidence of it. 
The queftion, then, returns—Is love an action or a paflion? Ifa 
paflion, then, to fay that obedience, in that which is moft effential to 
it, or in any other fenfe than that juft mentioned, confifts in action, 
is a plain begging of the queftion. But what then is the nature of 
commands as proceeding from God, or of obedience or difebedience 
as proceeding from men? Anfwer; the firft intplies, that God is a 
king, and that men are fubje&s; it alfo implies and fhews the nature 
of God, and what is pleafing to him; obedience implies, that the na- 
ture of man is conformed ; and difobedience implies, that it is not 
comformed to the nature of God; and they further imply the exift- 
ence, or non-exiftence of thofe free actions which are the proper fruit 
and evidence of love. When I fay, that difobedience implies the 
non-exiftence of thofe free aétions which are the fruit and evidence of 
love, I mean ordinarily and in a general courfe; in particular cafes, 
partial evidence of love may exift without its reality. 

But it may be faid, that {pecious demonftrations, built on arbitrary 
definitions of terms, are very uncertain; that, in the prefent cafe, the 
definition of volition is not broad enough to include all the aéts of the 
will; it will indeed include what are called efc4ive a&s of the will, 
but not what are called zmmanent acts of the will. By immanent aéts 
of the will as the term muft here be underftood, are defignated thofe 
ats of the will, which do not produce either motion or reft in our 
bodies or minds in the fenfe explained, or, in other words, which are 
not connected by the law of our nature with any effec extrinfic to 
the will itfelf. But I can conceive of no quality of thefe acts, if they 
may be called acts, which can diftinguifli them from the original. pro- 
penfities of our nature, or from thofe affections of the heart which 
have been defcribed; fuch as love, joy, hope, &c. which I have en- 
deavoured to fhew, are not the fame as exercifes of the will, or aéts of 
choice. If any one, however chufe to call thofe affections by the 
name, immanent a&s of the will, I contend not, though I think the 
expreflion is very improper, and calculated to lead to miftakes on the 
fubjeé&t. The queftion after all is, whether they are indeed aétions 
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deavoured to prove that we are paffive in them, and fo that they differ 
from volitions, in which alone we are aétive. As love is the root of 
all our affections and paffions, I have confined my obfervations chiefly 
to it. I will take leave to add the following, and will ftate the quet- 
tion thus—lIs love a continued exercife of the will? Or thus—Is /ov- 
ing and choofing the fame? A man, long habituated to the exceffive ufe 
ot ftrong drinks, refileAing on the inevitable ruin that awaits him, de- 
termines, that, forthe future, to the end of life, he will wholly ab- 
ftain from it, and in every fucceflive period abides by his determina- 
tion; but his love of it continues for a long time, without any fenfi- 
ble abatement. Now, here is a fucceflion of ats of the will refufing 
ftrong drink, which co-exift with the moft intenfe love of it: and if 
loving is the fame thing as choofing, then it will follow, that he 
choofes and refufes the fame objeét at the fame time, which is abfurd. 
Again: AEneas and Dido loved each other with a mutual flame: Dido 
folicits marriage with all the importunity of a dying lover: Afneas, 
governed by his better interefts, refufes her, and abandons her witha 
fixed determination to fee her no more; and, at the moment of leaving 
her, his flame is unabated. _ Here, then, is an aét of Aineas’s will re- 
fufing Dido; and, if loving is choofing, an act of his will, at the fame 
moment, choofing Dido. I can conceive no way of avoiding this ab- 
furdity, but by faying, that in thefe inftances, the choofing and refuf- 
ing relate to different objeéts: It may be faid, that the objeét of 
#ineas’s choice was fimply the perfon of Dido; but that the obje& 
of his refufal was the lofs of reputation, of empire, and of the favour 
of the gods: evils which he confidered as infeparably conneéted with 
a marriage union with Dido. Anfwer; the good and evil which, in 
the mind’s view, are infeparably conneéted, form one complex ob- 
jet; if the good predominates, it is, taken together, an obje& of 
choice; if the evil predominates, it is an object of refufal. Dido, 
in AEneas’s view, was not an objeét of choice; becaufe, he thought 
fhe would bring him, on the whole, more evil than good. I choofe 
labour, though very irkfome to me, becaufe I view it conne¢ted with 
health, reputation and affluence; the objet, in the mind’s view, is 
complex, good and evil are indiffolubly united, but the good greatly 
predominates, I therefore chufe it. But, at the fame time, in itfelf 
confidered, I hate it; now, if dating be an aét of the will, and the 
fame as refufing, then I choofe and refufe it at the fame time, and I 
continue to choole and refufe it through life. From thefe illuftrations 
and remarks it follows, that refufiag and loving an object may co- 
exift in the fame mind, therefore loving is not choofing: and alfo, that 
choofing and hating an object may co-exift in the fame mind, therefore 
hating is not refufing. 

Again; two oppofite affections may co-exift in the fame mind, to- 
wards the fame object, but two oppofite volitions cannot; therefore 
affections and volitions are not the fame. Creatures who are perfeétly 
holy, love God with all their hearts, and, of courfe, they have not af- 
feétion towards God which is oppofite to love. Saints, in this world, 
are imperfectly holy, and though they love God, they do not love 
him with all their hearts; the reafon is, there are remains of enmity 
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ia their hearts; for though the body of fin, which is enmity, be 
wounded mortally, vet it is not flain; though nothing but the ftump 
of Dagon is left, yet it is Dagon {till ‘To fpeak without a metaphor, 
it is what remains of enmity in their hearts which prevents perfect love 
nothing elfe can do this. Sometimes one affeétion prevails, and at other 
times its oppofite; but ftill, in all the variations which take place, 
they co-exift; this is evident, for if they did not, but only fucceeded 
one another alternately, then the faints would be perfe€tly holy, and 
perfectly finful by turns, which is not true; and which, at prefent, I 
fhall take for granted. But though thefe oppofite affeétions co-exift in 
the faints, oppofite volitions do not, though they may, and certainly 
do exift at different times: they fucceed each other alternately as the 
affeCions, of which they are the fruit, prevail. The predominant af- 
fection, for the time, always carries the will with it. Thus the Apoftle 
Paul, eminent in grace as he was, found a law in his members war- 
ing again{t the law of his mind, and bringing him into captivity, to 
the law of fin, which was in his members; ftill the law of his mind 
prevailed, and carried his will with it; for as he exprefles it, to will 
was prefent with him. Butif the will always attends the predomi- 
nant affection, oppofite volitions cannot co-exift in the fame perfon: 
for to fuppofe this, would be to fuppofe, that two oppofite affections 
might, at the faine time, both predominate. 

But if it be fo indeed, that virtue and vice lie in our nature, and 
not in our aéts, it will be demanded refpeéting Almighty God, 
why doth he yet find fault, for who hath refifted his will? To this I 
obferve, that the demand may as well be made on the principles, I 
oppofe, as on thofe I advoeate; for if virtue and vice lie in volitions, 
thofe volitions are the effeét of divine power as much as affections 
are; and as perfeétly depend on the will of God, but to fuch a bold 
caviller, the apoftolic anfwer is the beft; nay, but, O man, who art 
thou, that replieft againft God? Shall the thing formed, fay to him 
that formed it, why haft thou made me thus? Hath not the Potter 
power over the clay, of the fame lump, to make one veffel unto ho- 
nour and another unto difhonour? 





Concerning the Reafonablenefi of the Doétrine of the Imputation of Merit, 
taken from a Manu/fcript of Frefident Edzvards, Book ix. page 882. 


No. I.—DEFINITION I. 


Y Merit, in this difcourfe, I mean any thing whatfover, in any 
perfon or being, or about him, or belonging to him, which ap- 
pearing in the view of another, is a recommendation of it to that 
ethers regard, efteem, and affeétion. I don't, at prefent, take into 
confideration, whether that which thus recommends be real merit, 
or fomething that truly, according to the nature of things, is worthy 
to induce efteem, &c. but only what aétually recommends, and ap- 
pears worthy in the eyes of him to whom it recommends the other, 
which is the cafe of every thing that is the aétual ground of refpect 


or affection in one towards another. Whether the ground be = 
worth, 
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worth, or only agreement in 1 temper, benefits received, near relation, 
long acquaintance, &c. whatever it be that is, by the refpe éting per- 
fon, viewed in the perfon refpeéted, that actually has influence, and 
is effectual to recommend to refpect, is merit, or worthinefs of re- 
ipect, or fitnefs for it in his eves. 

Definition 2. By patron, I mean a perfun of fuperior dignity or me- 
rit, that ftands for, and eipoutes the intereft of another, interpofes be- 
tween him and a third perfon, or party in that capacity; to fecure, 
maintain, or promote the intereft of that other, by his influence with 
him; improving his merit with hira, or inte ret j in his efteem and re- 
gard for thate nd. And bv chent, [ mean that other perf m, whofe 
intereft the patron thus efpoufes, and ia this manner endeavours to 
maintain and promote. Having explained er I ufe thefe terms, [ 
would now obterve the followin, 2 things. It is not unre afonable, 
or again{t nature, or without foundat ion in sasha nature and reafon of 
things, that refpec& fhould be fhewn to one, on'account of this rela- 
tion to, or union and conneétion with » another, or which is the fame 
thing, that a perfon thould be thought the proper object of re{peét or 
regard, viewed in that relation or connection, which he is not the 
proper object of, viewed by himfelf fingly and feparately—or which 
is ftill the fame thing, that a perfon fhould be thought worthy of re- 
ipect, or meriting re{pect, on account of the merit of the other per- 
fon whom he ftands related to, which he would not merit by himfelf, 
taking the word here as it has been explained.—-2. Whenever one is 
thus viewed as having a merit of refpeét, on the account of the merit 
of another that he ftands related to, which has not that merit confi- 
dered by himfelf, the merit of the perfon he is related to is imputed to 
him, and thefe perfons are fo far fubftiiuted, the one in the room of 
the other. ‘This is plain, for the perfon that is now accepted, as hav- 
ing merit of refpect, has not that merit in himfelf, ee alone, 
but as only related to another, that has merit in himfelf, and fo is re- 
fpected for the fake of the merit of that other, which is the very fame 
thing as, i our view or confideration, transferring that merit, from 
that other perfon to him, and viewing it as in him, as his merit, or 
merit that he is interefted in; fo that its recommending influence be- 
comes his, in tome degree; fo that, 1n all fuch cafes, there is an im- 
putation or fubftitution in fome degree; the merit of the one becomes 
the merit of the other in fome degree; or, in other words, the recom- 
mending property, or virtue, or influence of the one, becomes the re- 
commending influence of the other; or influence which prevails to 
recommend the other, which is the fame thing. Thus it is, when any 
one refpetts a near relative, as a child, or fpoufe of a friend that is 
very dear and greatly efteemed for fuch a friend’s fake; or fhews the 
re'ative greater regard, feecks its welfare more, and fhews it more kind- 
nefs than it would do, if they were viewed out of fuch a relation or 
connection, and entirely by itfelf. Thus it is reafonable and natu- 
ral, that one fhould be refpeéted for the merit of another, and fo his 
merit be, in fome degree imputed to another, and one perfon be fub- 
ftituted for another, according to the natural fenfe of all mankind.— 
3. As it is the relation of one to another, or his union with him that 
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is the ground of refpeét that is exercifed towards him, for the others 
fake, and fo the ground of fubftitution of the other in his ftead, and 
the imputation of the others merit, in fome degree, as has been ob- 
ferved: fo it is manifeft, that the greater or nearer that relation is, 
and the ftriéter the union, fo much the more does it prevail for the 
acceptance of the perfon, or the object of refpeét for the fake of him 
to whom he is united: or, in other words, the union, by how much 
the greater and clofer it is, by fo much is it a ground of his being ac- 
cepted, as if he were one with the other, or of the others being fub- 
ftituted for him, and his merit in a greater degree, and more, as if he 
were the fame.— 4. If there be any fuch thing as an union of one 
perfon to another, as for inftance, a patron to a client, in fuch a cer- 
tain degree, and in fuch a certain manner, as that on the account of 
the degree and manner, it be peculiarly fit to look upon them, as 
completely one, and as it were the fame, to all that concerns the in- 
tereft of the client, with relation to the regard of the friend of the pa- 
tron, then efpecially may the patron be taken by his friend as the 
fubftitute of the client, and his merit be imputed to him. If it be 
inguired, what degree or manner of union may be looked upon thus 
complete? I anfwer, when the patron’s heart is fo united to the client, 
that when the client is deftroyed, he, from love, is willing to take his 
deftruétion on himfelf, or what is equivalent therete, fo that his cli- 
ent may but efcape; then he may properly be accepted as perfedly 
one, with regard to the intereft of the client; for this reafon, that his 
love to the client is fuch, as thoroughly puts him into the place of 
the client, in al! that concerns his intereft, even fo as to abforb or 
{wallow up his whole intereft. Becaufe his love actually puts him in 
the room of the beloved, in that fuffering or calamity, which, being 
his tetal deftruétion, does fwallow up and confume all his intereft, 
without leaving the leaft part of it; therefore love, that will take this 
deftruétion, evidently takes in his whole intereft: it appears to be an 
equal balance for it: his love puts him thoroughly in his client’s ftead. 
It his love were fuch as made him willing to put himfelf in the others 
ftead, in many cafes where his intereft was concerned, but yet not in 
a cafe when a// is concerned, the union is not complete: he is par- 
tially, and not thoroughly united. But when the love of the patron 
is {uch asto gothrough with the matter,and make him willing to put 
himfelf in the others ttead, even in the cafe of the laft extremity, and 
where the beloved is to be utterly and perfectly deftroyed, then he is, 
as to his love, fufficiently united, fo as to be accepted as completely 
one by his friend, in all that concerns the client’s welfare.—5. If a 
friend that is very dear to any perion, and of great merit in the eyes 
of any perfon, not only flands ina ftrié union with another, but alfo 

does particularly exprefs a great defire of that others welfare, and ap- 

pears much to feek it, it is agreeable to nature that the welfare of the 

perfon united to him fhould be regarded for his fake, and on his ac- 

count, as if it were his own welfare: for, by means of this defire of 

the others welfare, his welfare becomes his own: for that good which 

any one defires, fets his heart upon, and feeks, thereby becomes his 


own good: it becomes a good that is grateful te him, or which tends 
to 
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to gratify and delight him: for it is grateful to all to have their defires 
gratified. In fuch a cafe the dear and worthy perfon makes the others 
intereft his own, by his explicit choice. By his own att he places 
his own intereft in the intereft of the other, and fo fubftitutes himfelf 
tn the others ftead, as to the affair of intereft or welfare. And the 
greater this defire appears, the more earneftly he feeks the others wel- 
fare, and the greater things he does to obtain it, fo much the more 
does his intereft become his own, and fo much the more does he, as 
it were, fubftitute himfelf in the room of the other.—6. Efpecially 
is the client’s welfare, properly and naturally regarded for the fake of 
the patron, that is very dear and worthy in the eyes of any perfon, 
when the way in which the patron expreffes his defire of the client’s 
welfare, that he is clofely united to, and in which he feeks it, is by 
futfering, and being at expence of his own perfonal and private wel- 
fare, in any degree for the welfare of the client. Expending one good 
or intereft for another, is properly transferring the intereft in the 
good expended, into the good fought. The expended good, which is 
the means, is properly fet afide or removed, in the regard of him that 
is at the expence, and is placed in that good which isthe end. In 
fuch a cafe, therefore, in a more fpecial manner, will it be proper and 
natural for one in whofe eyes the patron is very worthy, and to 
whom he is very dear, to have regard to the welfare of the client for 
the patron's fake, or for the fake of the patron’s merit. As, fuppofe 
the client of the excellent and dear patron be a child or fpoufe in 
captivity, and the patron lays out himfelf exceedingly for the client’s 
redemption, and goes through many and very great hardfhips, and is 
at vaft expence for the attaining of it.—7. If the patron, who feeks 
the welfare of the client in his feeking of it, does particularly and di- 
rectly apply himfelf to the perfon, who has fo high an efteem and afe 
fection for him, exprefling his defire of the client’s welfare in requefts 
to him, and the endeavours that are ufed with him, and what is ex- 
pended for the client’s welfare, be given to him, andexpended for him, 
for his fake, for the promoting his ends, or for any thing that his 
friend regards as his own intereft; then efpecially is it natural, that 
the perfon of whom his client’s welfare is fought, fhould be ready to 
grant it for his fake.—8. It is ftill more proper and natural to regard 
the client’s welfare, on account of the patron’s merit, or to reckon the 
merit of the patron to the client’s account, if the merit confifts, or ef- 
pecially appears in what he does for the client’s welfare ; or if the vir- 
tues and worthy qualities have their chief exercifes, and do chiefly 
exhibit their amiablenefs in thefe excellent and amiable aéts, which 
he performs in feeking the good of the client, in the deeds he per- 
forms on the account of the intereft of the client, and in his appyling 
to his friend for it. Inthe aéts he performs, as an-interceffor with 
his friend for it, and the fervice he does him on this account, in this 
cafe it is pecutiarly natural to accept the client on account of the pa- 
tron, for the merit is on his account; has its exiftence for the fake of 
the client.—g. More efpecially is it natural, when his merit above all 
confifts and appears in the very expence the patron is at, of his owa 


weifare, for the welfare of the client, or in the aét of expending or ex- 
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changing the one for the other; for, as was obferved before, fuch 
expence is properly regarded as the price of the client’s welfare. But 
when fuch merit is added to the price, this merit becomes the worth, 
value, or precioufnefs of the price. Precioufnefs of anothey kind 
befides merely the value of the natural good parted with; it agdsa 
moral good to the price, equal to the natural good expended; fo that 
the worthinefs of the patron, and the value expended are offered both 
together in one, as the price of the welfare of tbe client.—10. The 
thus accepting the patron’s merit as being placed to the account of 
the client, will be more natural ftill if the patron puts himfelf in the 
place of the client, undertaking to appear for him, to reprefent him, 
. and act in his ftead; and, by an exceeding great change in his circum- 
| itances, cloaths himfelf with the form of his client, goes where he is, 
takes his place in the univerfe, puts himfelf in his circumftances, and 
is in all things made like unto him, wherein this may be, confiftent 
with maintaining his merit inviolable.—11. If the client be unworthy, 
and an offender, and has deferved ill of the perfon whofe favour lie 
needs, then the abating and difmiffing refentment, or leflening, or 
withholding the evil deferved, for the fake of the merit of the patron, 
is equivalent to a pofitive favour, for his fake, in cafe of no offence, 
and demerit of punifhment.—12. If the perfon that needs favour be 
an offender, then, in order to a proper influence and effeét of union, 
and merit of a patron, to induce his friend to receive him to favour 
on his account, the union of the patron with the client, and his un- 
dertaking and appearing as his patron, to feek favour for him, fhould 
be in fuch a manner, and attended with fuch circumftances, as not to 
diminifh his merit, 7. e. fo as that his union with, and interceflion for 
his client, fhould not in the leaft infringe thefe two things, the pa- 
tron’s own union with his friend, wh@fe favour he feeks for his client, 
and his merit ftrictly fo called, 7. e. hisown virtve. For if his own: 
worthinefs.be diminifhed by his union with one that is unworthy, 
then his influence to recommend the client is deftroyed one way, at’ | 
the fame time that it is eftablifhed another; for the recommending in- 
fluence confifts in two things, viz. his merit and his union with the 
client; therefore, if one of thefe is diminifhed or deftroyed, as the 
other is eftablifhed or advanced, nothing is done in the whole to- 
wards recommending the client ; therefore, that in the whole, the cli- 
ent be effectually recommended, it is neceflary that the patron’s 
union, to an offending unworthy client, fhould be attended with fach 
circumftances, as that it fhall not be inconfiftent with thefe two things ; 
his regard for his friend, and his regard to virtue or holinefs; for in 
thefe two things confifts his merit in the eyes of his friend ; and, there- 
fore, it is neceflary that his appearing united to his offending and un- 
worthy client fhould be with fuch circumftances, as moft plainly to 
demonftrate that he perfectly difapproves of his offence and unworthi- 
nefs, and to fhew a perfect regard to virtue, and to the honour and 
dignity of his offended, injured friend; and there is no way that this 
can be fo thoroughly and fully done, as by undertaking himfelf to 
Pe the debt, to the honour and rights of his injured friend, and to 


onour the rule of virtue and riglteoufnefs which the client sasha 
atec 
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lated ; by putting himfelf in the ftead of the offender, into fubje€tion 
to the injured rights and violated authority of his offended friend, and 
under the violated law and rule of righteoufnefs belonging to one in the 
elient’s ftate; and fo, for the fake of the honour of his friend’s autho- 
rity, and the honour of the rule of righteoufnefs, fuffering the whole 
penalty due to the offender, or which would have been required to 
have heen fuffered by him for the maintaining the honour and dignity 
of thefe things; and himfelf, by fuch great condefcention, and under 
fuch felf-denia!, honouring thefe rights and rules by his obedience, 
and perfect conformity to them; hereby giving the moft evident 
teftimony to all beholders, that although he loves his client, and feeks 
his welfare, vet he had rather be humbled fo low, deny himfelf fo 
greatly, and fuffer fo much, than that his welfare fhould be in the 
leaft to the diminution of the honour, and weakening the authority 
and dignity of thefe things.—~13. If the patron be in the eyes of him 
whofe favour is fought, of very great dignity, it is agreeable to reafon 
and nature that this fhould have influence to promote greater favour 
to the client, than if he were of leffer dignity. And when it is in- 
quired, whether there be a fufficiency in the patron, and his relation 
to his client to anfwer fuch a degree of favour as is propoied to be 
obtained for him, the dignity of the patron is one thing that is to be 
eftimated, and, as it were, put into the fcales with the degree of favour 
fought, in orderto know whether it be fufficient to countervail it. 
By dignity I here intend not only the degree of virtue and relation to 
his friend, of whom he feeks favour, but the greatnefs of the perfon 
of the patron. If, in adjufting this matter, the dignity that is viewed 
in the patron, and his friend’s regard to him be fo great, that, confi- 
dered with the degree of the patron’s union with his client, there is a 
fuiiiciency to countervail all the favour that the client needs, or the ut- 
moft that he is capable of receiving, then there is a perfeét fufficiency 
in the patron for the client, or a fuficiency completely to anfwer and 
fupport the whole intereft of the client; or a fufficiency in his friend’s 
regard to the patron wholly to take in and comprehend the client, with 
regard to his whole intereft, or all that pertains to his welfare.—14. 
If the patron and client are equal as to greatnefs of being, or degree 
of exiftence, and the degree of the patron’s union with his client be 
fuch (and that were poffible) that he regarded the intereft of the client 
equally with his own perfonal intereft, then it would be natural for 
the patron’s friend to regard the client’s welfare, for the fake of the 
patron, as much as he regards the patron’s own perfonal welfare; be- 
caufe, when the cafe is fo, the patron is as ftri@tly united to the client 
as he is to himfelf; and his client’s intereft becomes perfeétly, and, 
to all intents and purpofes, his own intereft, as much as his perfonal 
welfare; and, therefore, as the love of his friend to him difpofes him 
to regard whatever is his intereft, to fuch a degree as it is to his in- 
tereft, fo it muft difpofe to regard the client’s welfare in equal degree. 
But this muft here be fuppofed in, mot only that fo ftrié& an union of 
the patron with the ciient be poflible, but alfo that it be proper, or 
that there be no impropriety or unfitnefs in it; becaufe, if it be unfit, 
then the patron’s being fo ftri&ly united to him diminifhes his merit; 
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becaufe merit, at leaft in part, confifts in a regard to what is proper 
and fit; and if the degree of union be unfit, it diminifhes the influ- 
ence of the union to recommend the client one way, as much as it in- 
creafes another.—15. If the patron and client are not equals, but the 
patron he greater and vaftly fuperior, as to rank and degree of exift- 
ence, it gives greater weight to his union, as to its influence with the 
friend of the patron to recommend the client; fo that a lefs degree of 
union of the patron with his client may be equivalent to a greater 
union in cafe of equality. And, therefore, though in this cafe his 
union be not fo great as that his regard to the client’s intereft fhould 
he equal with his own perfonal intereft, but may be much lefs; yet, 
his regard to it may be fuch, as that its recommending influence may 
be equivalent to that which is fully equal inthe cafe of equality of 
perfons, and therefore may be fufticient to anfwer the fame purpofes, 
towards the client, and confequently to be fufficient for the client, 
with regard to the client’s whole intereft.—16. From thefe things we 
may gather this as a rule, whereby to judge whether there be a fuffie 
ciency in the patron’s union with the client, to anfwer for the whole 
intereft of the client, with the patron’s friend, with refpeé to the de- 
gree of union of the patron, and the degree of greatnefs, where there is 
no defect of merit in other refpeéts, viz. that the patron’s union with 


the client fhall be fuch, that, confidering jointly, both the degree of | 


greatnefs, and the degree of union; the patron’s union with the cli- 
ent fhall be as confiderable and weighty, and have as much recom- 
mending influence, as if in cafe of equality of the patron with his cli- 
ent, the union between them was fo great, that the patron’s regard to 
the welfare of his client were equal with his regard to his own.— 
17. Then the union of the patron has its meafure and proportion, ac- 
cording to the rule now mentioned, and fo is fuflicient to anfwer his 
whole intereft, when the degree of his reyard to the client’s intereft 
ftands in the fame proportion to his own perfonal intereft, as the de- 
gree of the capacity of the client ftands to the degree of his own ca- 
acity; for the degrees of capacity are as the greatnefs, or the degrees 
of exiftence of the perfons.-—18. When the patron’s regard to his cli- 
ent is thus proportioned, that is, when he regards his client’s intereft 
as his own, according to the client’s capacity; fuch an union may 
moft fitly and aptly be reprefented by the client’s being taken by 
the patron, to be as a part, or member of himfelf, as though he were 
a member of his body; for men love each part of thémfelves as them- 
felves: but yet not each part equally with themfelves, but each part 
as themfelves, according to the meafure of the capacity of the part. 
A man loves his little finger as hinofelf, but not equally with the head; 
but yet with the fame love he bears to himfelf, according to the place, 
meafure, and capacity of the little finger.—1g. The moft proper and 
plain trial and demonftration of this futiciency of union of the pee 
with the client, confifting in fach a proportion of regard to his w 
fare as has been mentioned, is, the patron’s being willing to bear fuf- 
ferings for the client, or, in his ftead, that are equivalent to fufferings, 
which properly belong to the latter; which equivolence of fafferings 


muft be determined by a joint eftimation of thele two things, oo 
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the degree of fufferings, and the greatnefs of the fufferer. When the 
effect of the patron's love to the client is a fufficiency for the client, 
that is equal in value or weight to the client’s fufferings, confidering 
the difference of the degree of perfons, it fhews that the love to the 
client, that is, the caufe of the fuffering, is alfo equal or equivalent 
to his love to himfelf, according to the different degree of perfons— 
the moft proper and clear trial of the meafure of love, or regard to the 
interg{t of another, is the meafure of fufferingsor expence of perfonal 
intereft, for the intereft of the beloved; for fo much as the lover re- 
gards the welfare of the beloved, fo much in value or weight of his 
own welfare will he be willing to part with for it. If the value of 
the welfare obtained be, in regard of the fufferer, fully equalto the 
value of the welfare parted with, there being an equal balance, no 
preponderation of felf-love will hinder parting with one for the other. 
The love therefore is fufficient and equal to felf-love, allowing only 
for the difference of capacity or greatnefs of the perfons; as the fuf. 
ferings are equal, allowing for the fame difference of the degree of the 
perfons.—20. There can be but one thing more requifite according 
to the nature of things, in order to its being, to ali intents and pur- 
pofes, proper and fuitable that the patron fhould be accepted as one 
with the client in what pertains to the client’s intereft, and his merits 
being imputed to the client, and his having favour on account of it, 
which is this, that feeing the client is an intelligent being, capable of 
aét and choice, he fhould, therefore, aétually and cordially concur in 
the affair; that the union between the patron and him fhould be mu- 
tual; that asthe patron’s heart is united to the client, fo the client’s 
heart fhould be united to the patron. That as there is that difpofition, 
and thofe aéts appearing in the patron, that are proper to the charaéter 
and relation of a patron, in undertaking for the client, to appear for 
him before his friend, as his reprefentative, guardian, deliverer, and 
faviour, and condefcending to do and fuffer all for him needful for 
his help and advancement, fo there muft alfo appear in the client thofe 
difpofitions and aéts, that are proper to the charaéter and relation of a 
client, cleaving to him, committing his caufe to him, and trufting in 
him, in an entire approbation of the patron’s friendfhip, kind under- 
taking and patronage, and not only an approbation of the patron’s 
union to him, whichavails for his being looked upon as one with him, 
but a'fo of his patron’s union to his friend, whofe favour he feeks, 
whofe union with his friend avails to the acceptance of the patron, 
and alfo an entire approbation of the benefit which the patron feeks 
of his friend for his client; or, in one word, a cordial and entire faith 
of the client in his patron. When there is a mutual union between 
patron and client, and an union throughout between them both, and 
the friend whofe favour is fought, together with thofe things before- 
mentioned, there is every thing requifite in order to the fitnefs of the 
acceptance of the client, on the account of the patron, and his receiv- 
ing favour from the patron’s friend, as is requifite to all that pertains 
to the client’s welfare: fo that fuch acceptance, and fuch favour 
{hall be in all refpeéts proper according to the nature of things, and 
common fenfe of intelligent beings, and of no evil or improper con- 
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PT RHE Apoftle Paul affiens a reafon in 1 Cor. xi.tg. “ For there 
muft be alfo herefies among vou, that they which are approved 
may be made manifeft among you”. 

There were good and bad men at Corinth, and by the errors 
preached among them, they were diftinguifhed and known. Man- 
kind are often wondering, why God futiers fo many errors; and fo 
much wickednefs to prevail in the world. And what the Governor 
of the world does, will make us wonder, till we are acquainted with 
the ends at which he is aiming; and fee the adaptednels of means to 
their refpective ends. A thoufand events excite our wonder. Why? 
Becaufe we do not fee what good they do; we difcover no importamt 
ends which are anfwered by them. If we fee there are important 
ends to be anfwered, yet fee no adaptednefs in thé events which take 
place to anfwer thofe ends, they appear unto us to be of no ule or fer- 
vice in the divine government. Henge, that the perfeét Governor of 
the univerfe fhould fuffer a thoufand ufelefs events to have exiftence 
is to us a matter of furprife and wonder. Were this really the cafe, 
it would be matter of wonder indeed. But did we only fee the adapt- 
ednefs of means to their refpeétive ends, and the adaptednefs of all 
{ubordinate ends to their ultimate end, we fhould ceafe to wonder 
why they are fuffered to have exiftence. Then the perfect adapted- 
nefs of means, with their arrangement and various conne@ions to an- 
{wer one infinitely important and ultimate end, would fill us with 
wonder and aftonifhment. By thus reflecting on ends and means, we 
fhould difcover fuch difplays of boundlefs perfeétion as would fill the 
foul, if the heart were right, with wonder and delight. Hence, our 
ignorance of the ends anfwered by means is the caufe of our wonder- 
ing @ ny certain events take place. But a knowledge of ends or means, 
with their conneétion with each other, and their ultimate end, would 
caufe our wonder why fuch events take place to ceafe; and the dif- 
play of divine perfeétion through the whole wouid fill us with furprife 
and aftonifhment. 

What is the end and defign of fuffering fin and error to prevail in 
the world? It is anfwered, To give full evidence to creatures of the 
great blindne/s, wickedne/s and depravity of the humawheart. ‘The hearts of 
men are full of blindnefs and wickednefs—fo full, that nothing fhort 
of the greateft evidence will convince a depraved heart of its great 
depravity. Telling men they are wicked, and blind toa great degree, 
will not convince them. They will not believe what they are told. 
They are ready to reply—What, is thy fervant a dog, that he fhould 


do this thing? Nothing but ftubborn faé will convince the unfane-. 
tified mind. The fius and errors which have and do prevail in the ~ 


world, are undeniable fads, which evince, in the cleareft manne, that 
the hearts of men are full of fottithnefs, blindnefs, and madnefs._ But 
what end is anfwered by exhibiting fo much evidence of the blindnefs 
of the heart? This is neceflary toa knowledge of divine juftice and 
grace. And this knowledge is neceflary to the happinets of the uni- 


verfe. Juftice is difplayed in the punifiiment, and grace in the — 
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tion of finners. Hence a knowledge of fin is neceffary to a know. 
ledge of divine suftice and grace; and the more fully we are convinced 
of the former, the more clearly we fhall fee the latter. In this way, 
giving evidence of the wickednefs of the heart tends finaliy to increafe 
the happinefs of the univerfe. 

Now, that the abounding of fin and error is neceffary to convince 
men the heart is 2s blind and finful as God afferts it is in his word, it 
will be evident from an attention to a few facts. 

Had no part of the human race ever fallen into idolatry, would any 
of us believe the heart was or could be fo fottifh or blind as to make 
gods of gold and wood, or to worfhip beafts, the fun, moon, and 
ftars? Could we have believed they would have ufed fuch rites in the 
worfthip of their idols as the heathen have, and offer their children in 
facrifice totheir Gods? If God had afferted we were as blind and fin- 
ful, as thofe faéts evince without them, we fhould not have believed 
it. But thefe things men have done, and we are obiiged to confefs 
many men have had hearts fo blind and finful, as to do thefe things. 
Still men, at this day, are not willing to believe their hearts are fo full 
of blindnefs; and to evade the force of fuch evidence, they impute the 
jdolatrous practices of tht heathen totheir ignorance, and not to the 
wickednefs of their hearts; or to fomething elfe, with a view to exte- 
nuate their guilt. But many of thofe who worfhipped idols were men 
of knowledge, ftatefmen, and philofephers; indeed al! of them had 
light and reafon fufficient to teach them the folly of fuch practices, 
Their idolatry evidences the great depravity of human nature, the 
force of which cannot be evaded. And the reafon why we are not 
grofs idulators, is not becaufe our hearts are in any refpects better than 
theirs, but it is owing to other caufes. 

When we take a view of the evidence Chrift gave of his divine 
miflion~-that he was the Mefliah prediéted in the Old Teft: e ent, 
could any thing but faét have convinced us, the Jews could be fo 
blind and wicked as to refift fo much light, and reje& and crucify 
their Lord and Saviour? 

Could any thing fhort of faé have convinced us, that the heart of 
man is fo fottith, as to embrace fuch notions about religion as many 
at this day do; as to believe that dancing, finging, whirling, &c. is 
working out their falvation? When we read paflages in the word of 
God, in which the endlefs punifhment of the finally impenitent is fo 
often and exprefsly afferted, could we believe any one fo blind as to 
deny it, did not daily fa&s prove it? 

When we confider the numerous inconteftible evidences produced 
to prove the Bible to be a divine revelation, could any thing but the 
prevalence of Deifm, have evinced to us, that the blindnefs of the 
mind is fo great as to refilt fo much light? 

We cannot deny, but that fome men have hearts fo blind, fottith, 
and wicked, as to refiit the greateft light, and embrace the moft foolifh 
errors, becaufe many have done it. And whilft we believe our hearts 
are not fo biind, we are doing things which would convince us they 
are as blind and evil as the hearts of any men who ever lived, were they 


not, in faét, fo full of darknefs, as to rejeét the cleareft light that ever 
illuminated 
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illuminated the world. Thofe who profefs to believe they:are finners, 
and mutt have perifhed forever, had no Saviour been provided, when 
we refieét on the love Chrift has manifefted—on what he has done, 
and on the glorious character he has difplayed, together with the pro- 
mifes of everlafting life to thofe who embrace him, would any thi 
but faét convince us, our hearts are fufficiently blind and finful to re- 
_ jet him, and eternal life, and ftill walk in the road to death, thought. 
lefs and f ? And when we have done all this, could we believe 
men would#feel and liveas though rejecting Chrift was a fin of {mail 
—_ did we not find this in fa& to be the cafe? 

e do not believe we ate fo blind, fo vile, and inconfiftent as the 
heathen; yet we live in reje&ting Chrift, and defpifing gofpel grace, 
which are greater fins than the heathen ever committed. Were it not 
s, we fhould fee we were more guilty than the hea- 
ur not believing it as a faét, which proves we have 







that degree of : 
we do not even lieve it now, although we have fuch inconteftible 
faéts to prove it. ‘Ut is owing to nothing but our prefent unbelief and 
blindneis that we do not believe our defert of a more aggravated con- 
demnation than the heathen world. 

Again ; the reafon why errors do not prevail more generally, at the 
prefent day, is not owing to the,want of wickednefs, but to the influ- 
ence of reftraints; and oné re isa love of popularity. Hence, 
thofe who aim at popularity, wil openly profefs fentiments 
which are unpopular. There are thoufands in the world, who love 
the praife of men more than the praife of God, and more than they 
lovethe truth. It may be expected, that perfons of this charaéter, 
whatever they in part Selieve, will openly profefs no other than popu- 
lar fentiments. We are ready to fay, judging them by their profef- 
fion, they lovewthe truth, and hate falfehood, when they really hate 
the former and love the latter. Hence, tillerror becomes popular, the 
real feelings and fentiments of their hearts will not become vifible — 
Accordingly, when Univerfalifm, Deifm, and other errors become 
— they are embraced by men, whofe hearts we fhould not be- 
ieve were fo corrupt did not fact prove it. By their embracing cor- 
rupt fentiments, their real charaéters, till now concealed, become 
vifible. Hence, God fuffers pernicious errors to become popular, to 
try men, and ftrip off their cloak of hypocrify, and difcover to the 
world the bafenefs of their hearts. At this day men may embrace er- 
rors, ftill he eleéted to fill the moft popular and eminent ftations. 
Hence, as Deifm and other errors are not regarded as a fofficient dif- 
qualification for filling elevated ftations, they are openly embraced 
and profefied. But were eflential errors confidered as difqualitving 
men for civil offices, but few among thofe who are feeking popula- 
ritv, would opeuly profefs them, who are at heart friendly to them. 
Wherefore that the hearts of fuch men might be made mamniicit, it 
is neceflary that errors fhould become popular. Thus many incivil 
and clerical office are no longer reftrained from avowing fentiments fo 
corrupt, that nothing but their own profeffion would convince us 


they were pofleffed of hearts fo full of blindnefs and depart. 
Furthermore, 






kednefs, which we fhould not otherwife believe, and’ 
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Furthermore, a candid mind might be convinced, that neither rea- 
fon, nor the greateft abilities, nor the moft profound erudition, are 
fufficient, of themfelves, to teach man every truth neceflary to be 
known, or to lead him in the only way to eternal reft and felicity. 
Sut there are thoufands in the world fo blinded by a finful heart, as to 
believe, that reafon, without the aid of revelation, is an al!-fufficient 
guide. To convince men, that reafon, unaflifted is a dim light, liable 
to be mifled is a thuufand ways, God has fuffered men of great abili- 
ties, and renowned philofophers, in every age, to embrace the moft 
inconfiftent notions —he fuffers their hearts to make them believe in 
idolatry—to reje& the Mefliah, a divine revelation, and plunge them 
finally into remedilefs ruin. Such faéts are a fufficient proof, that 
reafou, hewever much improved by fcience, is no fure guide. Con- 
fequently, that a divine revelation, and the influences of the Holy Spi- 
rit, are necellary aids to teach men the way, and incline them to walk 
in it, which leads to their true and higheft interett. 

God futfers fins, as well as errors, to abound, to convince men of 
the total depravity of the human heart, by facts, fince nothing but 
fais will convince thofe who are not the fubjeé of divine influences, 
Would men believe their hearts were fo corrupt as to defraud, fteal, 
rob, and murder, did not fact prove it? 

When we take into view the uncertainty and fhortnefs of life, the 
ereatnefs of the work to be performed in us, and by us, in order to 
future happinefs, and the eternal realities, which are worthy of eur 
moft ferious and conftant attention, could we believe, were it nota 
fa&t, that men were fo blind and fottith, as to fpend fo much of their 
time as many do, in vain amufements and recreations at the card table, 
at balls, &c.? Could we believe they would attend fo much to this 
world, and fo little to another, and rufh on in the road to deftruétion, 
fo thoughtlefs, fecure, and merry, did we not fee fuch facts daily take 
place? 

We alfo find, that when vices become fafhionable and popular, 
they prevail like a flood, whofe torrent cannot be refifted. If gam- 
dling, for inftance, were confidered as a fufficient difqualification for 
any {tation of eminence, many of thofe who now {pend fo much of 
their time at the card table, would not be found there on any account. 
But fo long as being expert at this play is confidered honourable, it 
w.ll be followed with great diligence. Should we believe all this did 
not facts prove it? Hence, various vices are allowed to become popu- 
lar, that men, by practifing them, may prove to the world the depra- 
vity of the hearts of thofe, who, till fact proves the contrary, were 
confidered too virtuous to follow fuch vices. 

The whole that has been faid brings into view one reafon, why 
God fuffers fin and error to prevail in the world. It is neceflary to 
give the higheft evidence of the total depravity of the human heart. 
‘Thus matters will proceed, till God has given all the evidence he de- 
fizned, to prove that man’s heart is as full of evil, of madnefs, of folly, 
of blindnefs, and fortifhnefs, as his word afferts, even to that degree 
that men will embrace the greateft errors, refilt the cleareft light, and 


commit the greateft fins. Then, when all this evidence is exhibited 
to 
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to view, at the laft great day, every mouth will be ftopped, both the 
reat and learned, the weak and ignorant, and the whole world will | 

sens guilty before God. Then the aftonifhing and boundlefs grace | 

of God difplayed in faving fome of the fallen race may be feen, and : 

) his gtorious juftice in the endlefs punifhment.of the wicked. | 

Now we may no longer think it ftrange, that great and learned men, 

as well as others, are often fo wicked and erroneous; when we reflect 
































on the end hereby anfwered. Did we accuftom ourfelves to reflect 
. more frequently on the important ends to be anfwered by the events, 
: which take place and fee how they actually anfwer thofe ends, and 
aim ultimately at the higheft good of the univerfe, inftead of faultin 
} the divine government, we fhould be led to admire the manifold wift 
dom of God difplayed through the whole. 
N. 











London, May 12, 1708. 

SIR, 

ERCEIVING fome material errors in your Magazine re- 
P fpecting the Rev. Thomas Charles, of Bala, as inferted from 
the Evangelical Magazine, I thought it might be ufeful to fend 

ou a more accurate and copious account of him, and his moft ufe- 
fal labours in the caufe of Chrift. As I have been long acquaint- | 
ed with him, and have learned many of the things 1 write from 
his own mouth, you may depend on the truth of the grand out- 
lines of what | advance, though it is poffible I may fail of perfeét 
accuracy in fome circumftantials. A ftranger might fuppofe, from 
the title prefixed to my friend’s letter, that the revival mentioned 
in it, was confined principally to the town of Bala, where, he re- 
fides: (vol. ii. page 231, 232.) and from a note on the letter, it 
feems as if he was a ftated preacher in Lady Huntingdon’s con- 
nection. But, in fact, Mr. Charles’s ufefuinefs extends through 2 
large part of North- Wales; and though he fometimes vifits on. 
don, and preaches in Lady Huntingdon’s connection, he is himfelf 
placed over a large body of people called the Welch Methodifts. 
I cannot fay, whether this body of people were, originally, in part, 
collected by fome of Lady Huntingdon’s preachers, but they form 
at prefent, a diftinct ciafs. They {peak the Welch language, and Ra 
very few of them underftand Englifh: their minifters officiate 
wholly in Welch, and they have the {criptures in that language. B 
This often occafions them great difficulty, as a fufficient number i 
of copies cannot be procured; fo that many are {till in want of | 
Bibles, though ftrenuous endeavours are employed to procure a 
new edition. | 
Mr. Charles is a clergyman of the eftablithed church, a man of 
uncommon ferioufnels, piety, fimplicity, and folidity ; in thort, an 
Vol. IL. No. 6. G apoitolical 
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apoftolical character. Being a native of Wales, he fettled there 
when firft ordained: and though his conduct was unexceptionable, 
and his preaching fober and affectionate to a remarkable degree; 
yet, being evangelical, he was difmiffed from his curacy, and 
could procure no other employment in the eftablifhed church in 
his own country. Being, however, reluctant to leave his poor be- 
nighted neighbours, whom very few clergymen of his own views 
could addrefs in the Welch language, he ftayed fome time with- 
out employment among them, except as he occupied himéfelf in 
catechifing children ; but, at length, after many delays and great he- 
fitation, he began gradually to affift in conducting the plans of the 
Methodifts in chat diftri€t ; and, in procefs of time, various changes 
made way for his being placed, in fome refpeéts, at the head of the 
whole company. For this fervice he is peculiarly qualified, being 
mild, cautious, and judicious, though, at the fame time, very zeal- 
ous. His views of the gofpel are very folid, and his preaching 
is evangelical and practical in due proportion and conneétion; 
while, at leaft in my judgment, he obferves the proper medium 
between languid formality, adventurous fpeculation, wild enthuft- 
afm, and antinomian felfifhnefs. He has not very popular talents; 
but his unaffected, calm, ferious, earneft, and affectionate manner, 
peculiarly imprefs the pious mind with the idea of amAN oF Gop, 
pleading with immortal fouls about their everlafting interefts. But 
his chief excellency confifts in his talent, and fimple improvement 
of it, in promoting peace, love, and purity, by all his influence, 
among a large body of men, whom conftitution, habits, and pecu- 
liar circumftances expofe to the temptation of being extravagant 
and enthufiaftical. 

It appears to me, from all I can learn, that more fubftantial good 
has been done by this company, than among any other defcription 
of evangelical minifters and profeffors in Great-Britain during fe- 
veral years. By a little paper printed about two years before the 
date of the letter in your Magazine. Mr. Charles gave a moft 
remarkable, though fuccin& and inadequate account of a general 
awakening throughout many of their congregations, compared with 
what hetold me. I well remember, he faid, that “ it feemed as if 
God had at once rent the veil which hides him and eternal things 
from the minds of men, and that wherever he went throughout 
many counties, multitudes of thofe who before neglected and {coft- 
ed at religion, and were funk into almoft brutal ignorance and fen- 
fuality, met him with moft urgent inquiries after falvation, fo that, 
for a time, the earnneftefs feemed almoft general. Many of them 
indeed relapfed into their former careleffnefs and ungodlinefs, but 
many hundreds, if not thoufands, feemed, in a very thort time, to 
be converted, and thefe have continued ftedfaft in the faith with 
very few exceptions. He obferved likewife, that what he then 

witneffed, 
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witneffed, gave him a clear idea of the perfect ea/e, with which 
God, by the ‘ pouring out of his {pirit from on high,’ could con- 
vert all the nations of the earth when he faw good, and the deepeft 
conviction that nothing elfe could effect it.” Since that time, the 
work has not proceeded fo rapidly, but the converts walk honour- 
ably, and numbers are continually added to them. Thefe good tid- 
mags have repeatedly rejoiced my heart, excited my hopes, put 
earneftnefs into my prayers and endeavours, and ftirred me up to 
the fweet work of praife and thankfgiving, and I thought the pub- 
lication of them in North-America might be of ufe to our brethren 
in that diftant land. 

Some further particulars about this work are worthy of our no- 
tice. It is common, in this country, for contributions to be raifed in 
London, and in other places, towards building or enlarging chapels, 
when there is an opening of the gofpel out of the eftablifhment ; 
and the frequency with which this is done, with other circumftan- 
ces, render fuch collections rather difliked by many. But the 
Welch Methodifts, though generally very poor, fubfcribe a penny 
weekly, or more, if able: and this raifes fuch fums as fufhce for 
building and repairing their chapels, except as unfolicited affiftance 
is afforded them. Nay, in this manner they raife a fund for the 
fupport of itinerant /chools alfo. I fuppofe the term is fo uncom- 
mon that it will require explanation, and it will not fuffer by be- 
ing explained. 

Ina cheap country, fingle men, of approved piety, are en 
at a low rate, to open {chools in the towns and villages, in which 
‘they teach gratis, both young and old who choofe to attend, to 
read, to repeat their catechifms, and to fing their hymns. When 
the {choolmafter has done this in one place, he removes to another, 
and in this way many thoufands have been enabled to read the 
fcriptures, and initiated in the leading principles of Chriftianity. 
Nor is this all the advantage of fo — a plan. The {chool- 
mafters, though not preachers, generally expound to their {cholars, 
and pray with them, and others are gradually induced to attend. 
The plan itfelf alfo is peculiarly popular, and application is often 
made for the fchoolmafters to go into places, from which the 
preachers had been excluded; and the confequence generally is, 
that the former make way for the latter, and even conciliate men’s 
minds to the caufe from which they derive fuch advantage. Thus 
an opening is made for the light among numbers, who betore fatin 
darknefs and the thadow of death; for alas! North-Wales 1s fa- 
voured with very few decidedly evangelical clergymen, though there 
is a confiderable number in douth- Wales. oe 

The whole defign, and the manner of conducting it, feem to me 
worthy of admiration and imitation; nor do I know any oh 
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more fimply pious and benevolent, and more free from oftentation 
and felfifhnets in our divifion of the globe. : 

I fhall only add, that the example of Mr. Charles, who, having a 
very moderate provifion in another way, labours gratuitoufly in 
this unwearied manner ; has doubtlefs been much bieffed in form. 
ing his people to this difinterefted and benevolent fpirit ; fo that, 
in fact, ** the abundance of their joy, and their deep poverty, have 
abounded to the riches of their liberality.” 

I am Sir, yours, &c. 


ENNOMOS CHRISTO. 








Sketches of the Life and Charafter of Mrs. Fane Robbins, 
from the Rev. Mr. Day’s Sermon, at her Funeral. 


—— (CHE, in pretty early life, by a renovation of heart, became 
a fervent triend of religion. Her converfion was very 
clear at firft: | have often heard her fay, “ it was like one com- 
ing out of the midft of a dark dungeon into broad day-light.” 
Though fhe had never been grofsly vicious, yet the change on her 
heart and life was wonderfully great. Notwiuhftanding her views, 
concerning her renewed ftate were, from the beginning, very fa- 
tisfactory, yet they were attended with increafing light as long as 
fhe lived: fo that, for many years before her death, fhe entertained 
not the leaft doubt of her good eftate, but rejoiced in the profpect 
of death: often faying, ‘* that although fhe could not tell how the 
fhould feel when the {hould come to die, yet, at prefent the thought 
of it gave her no terror.”’ Indeed it was evident, that fhe “* longed 
to depart and be with Chrift.” arabe 
She was naturally endued with an eafy flow of affections, which 
were ready to ftart, and feek vent upon any ftriking occurrence ; 
and religion gave them a happy direction. Her joy or grief would 
inftantly flow upon the firft prefentment of their objeéts. She was 
prone to laugh or cry with the utmoft eafe, as occafion offered, 
without the Teaft affectation. Nature furnifhed her with exqui- 
fitely tender feelings; grace improved them, and turned them into 
proper channels. The perfections of Deity, the glories of the Re- 
deemer, the grace of the gofpel, and the enjoyments of heaven, 
fwallowed up her heart, and drew from her the moft lively emo- 
tions. Her whole foul afpired towards the heavenly world. When 
any important fubject of religion was difplayed in ftriking colours 
by the preacher, it quite tranfported her; and it was, with diffi- 
culty, that fhe curbed her tide of paffions, left they fhould fwell 
beyond the bounds of decency. And, at fome times, in fpite of her 
éfforts to the contrary, her outcries would burft forth, particularly 
at the adminiftration of the facramental fupper. She apparently 
main- 
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maintained a life of fweet communion with God. Prayer was 
her heart’s delight, and her very frequent exercife ; and often at 
this delightful devotion, joyous fobs and tears would fteal from her 
heart; and the efteemed it one of her choiceft privileges, that fhe 
might join with others in ftated or occafional prayer. She wasa 
conftant attendant on the public worfhip of God. Nothing fhort 
of that reftraint which is irrefiftible could prevent her attendance. 
And {he was wont to fay, ‘ that the houfe of God feemed like a 
little corner of heaven.’’ Her fabbaths were delightfully {pent in 
religious exercifes, and the time feemed long to her until they fucef- 
fively returned; and the leaft irreverent prophanation of the fab- 
bath by others, wounded her feelings. The finging of God’s 
praifes was particularly adapted to raife her flowing paflions, and 
to caufe in her an elevation of foul towards heaven. She took 
peculiar pleafure in Chriftian converfation, and being of a fociable 
turn, {he would, in almoft all companies, {tart fome religious topic 
of difcourfe. 

Her outward walk and deportment in life, was correfpondent 

to the ardour of her affections. She was punéctilioufly faithful in 
the difcharge of her duty towards God and mankind. She was 
campaffionate to the diftreffed, and relieved them by her charities. 
The hearts of the poor and unfortunate were attached to her, be- 
caufe the bore a fympathetic feeling for their miferies. She was 
{crupuloufly careful to do no wrong or injury to any one, but to 
render to all their dues. She was poflefled of that charity which 
** believeth all things, hopeth all things.” She was not difpofed 
to be cenforious, but to put the beft conftruction upon the opinion 
and conduct of others, which the nature of the cafe would admit ; 
yet would fhe not abate any thing of thofe principles in which the 
conceived the eifence of religion confifted for the fake of conde- 
fcenfion. She embraced the doctrines of the old Puritans, and 
found experimental religion, conceiving thefe to be moft agreea- 
ble to the Bible. She was fteady and uniform in the tenor of her 
faith and practice, and would never be tempted to fall in with 
thofe who were given to change, and who weve actuated by fan- 
ciful impulfes and enthufiaftic raptures. 
_ She was a warm friend. Her benevolence extended to all man- 
kind. She was evidently, to an uncommon degree, difintercfted in 
her love. She was greatly removed from felfifhnefs in her religious 
affections. She had a peculiar regard for minifters, becaufe the 
confidered them as the ambafladors of Chr:/?, and fent to publith 
the glad tidings of falvation. 

She was patient under the many heavy trials through which the 
paffed, and was difpofed to mourn but not repine. Though the 
was pofleffed of the moft acute fenfibilities, yet when fhe met 


with diftinguithed trials, as fhe indeed had a large hare of them, 
efpeetally 
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efpecially in the lofs of dear friends, they were borne by her with 
unfhaken fortitude. She confidered them as coming from the hand 
ot God; and therefore fubmitted with a placid refignation. It was 
{urprifing that her delicate frame could be fupported under fuch 
fcenes ot trouble as fhe was not unfrequently called to 
through. Every event of providence was right, becauie God or- 
dered ut. If it rained or fhined, or what would happen, all was 
for the beft. 

She was induftrious and frugal without covetoufnefs; richl 
liberal and hofpitable, without profufenefs. Relative duties the dif- 
charged with the utmoft fidelity. For conjugal and parental af- 
fections were fuch as did honour to thofe relanons. Each of her 
much efteemed hufbands were the obje&ts of her complacential 
regard: between her and them a mutually kind treatment ever 
fubfifted, and their memory always continued precious in her 
breaft. She exercifed a fond but difcreet tendernefs towards her 
children, and made it her endeavour to inftil into their minds 
principles of piety and virtue: nor were thefe, her labours, in vain, 
but followed with fuccefs. Such of her children as had died the 
feelingly mourned for, yet with perfect fubmiffion to the Divine 
will; fo that the very cup of affliction of which the drank, was a 
pleafant draught, as coming from her Heavenly Father. She ex- 
tended her kinknefs even to more diftant relations: fhe treated 
them with peculiar endearment. When fhe faw any of her friends 
whom fhe feared were in a chriftlefs eftate, the yearnings of her 
bowels would caufe her to fay, ‘‘ My heart bleeds tor them.” 

When fhe enjoyed the mott agreeable worldly circumftances, 
and a profufion of earthly fmiles, yet, even then, the fource of 
her higheft confolation was in religion. However, although her 
affections were fupremely fet upon things which are above, yet 
fhe defpifed not the common bounties of providence, but took a 
peal. notice of them, and was wont to fay, * It is wonderful 
how kind God is in providing for my comfort in the world.’’ She 
was wont frequently to examine herfelf; complained of her many 
failings, but {till maintained a fteadfaft hope in God, and of her 
intereit in his faving grace. For this fhe had reafon, from re- 
filecting that the main bent of her foul was towards God and reli- 

ion: and, although her heart was fo much drawn away towards 
Reanatile objects, yet fhe ufually maintained a lively cheerfulnefs, 
and a good degree of {prightlinefs and vivacity in common con- 
cerns. 

When the viewed her diffolution as being very near, fhe was 
not in the leaft daunted, but approached it with exultation ; and 
having, with her own hands, arranged her fepulchral apparel, 
and, having eyed them, for fome time, with a pleafing folemnity, 
the prefently funk into a kind of torpor, and, in a few hours, ex- 
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pired like one going to fleep.—Thefe feem to be fome of the pro- 
minent features of her charaéter.—A volume, wrote on the vari- 
ous particular incidents of her life, and the train of her religious 
experiences, might be entertaining and edifying to a ferious rea- 
der. Bur thefe ftri€tures muft, at prefent, taffee. 

She died at Kent (Connecticut), July 30, 1798, aged 86 years. 
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OF SUICIDE. 


HOSE who undertake to vindicate Suicide plead, that the 
{criptures do not forbid it. I acknowledge, that they do not in 
fo many words forbit it; and other things which, onall hands, are 
allowed to be great crimes, are not expretsly forbidden im fcripture ; 
as the wontonly waging of war; the enflaving of captives; the 
making of eunuchs ; cutting off our own hands and feet ; plucking 
out our own eyes literally; expofing children ; fetting gladiators 
to fight, &c. Therefore, from the mere filence of {cripture, we 
may as well ag the lawfulnefs of thofe tranfactions as the law- 
fulnefs of fuicide. 

The {criptures do, by abundant and plain implication forbid 
fuicide. When the jailer was about to kill himfelf, Paul cried to 
him, ‘‘ do thyfelf no harm.” The fixth command, “ Thou 
fhalt not kill,” is a general precept, comprehending ourfelves as 
well as others. No reafon can be given, why this prohibition 
fhould not be underftood in this extent. We have no right to kill 
another, not becaufe he does not confent, for even a criminal convict- 
ed of murder may not confent to death. But we have no right to 
kill another by private affaffination, becaufe it is incgnfiftent with 
the general good, equally fo to commit fuicide, which is the affaf- 
fination of one’s felt. 

The various cafes, in which we may lawfully kill another, are 
pointed out in fcripture, but no cafe is mentioned in which we 
may lawfully kill ourfelves. What reafon can be afligned for this, 
but that inno cafe it is lawful? Befide, the exprefs permifflion of 
fcripture to kill another, in fome cafes, the reafonablenefs and ne- 
ceflity of felf-defence are pleaded as reafons for the fame conduct. 
The affaffin who affail me, has forfeited his own life, and if I 
have no other way to defend myfelf, I may take his life. But it 
will not be pretended, that a man ever forfeits his life to himfelf, 
and therefore he may kill himfelf: nor is this reafon ever brought 
to juftity fuicide. 

All exhortations to patience under the greateft calamities of 
life imply, that we ought not to kill ourfelves. Whenever fuicide 
is committed, it is from impatience of thofe calamities. If, to this 


argument it be objected, that it is not always from criminal impa- 
tience, 
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tience, that we take phyfic to cure the colic, cut off a gangrened 

member, &c. The anfwer is, that we have no right to cure our- 

felves of any difeafe, unlefs there be a profpect that thereby we 

fhall be more ufeful. But how {fhall a man obtain evidence, that 

he will be more ufeful in the future world than he may be in this, 

ty patiently fubmitting to the afflictions which God lays upon 
im ? 

The nature of the future ftate, according to the fcriptures, is 
another argument again't fuicide. ‘The future ftate is a ftate of 
either exquifite happinefs and reward, or of extreme mifery and 
punithment ; and both are to be abfolutely fixed and endlefs, 
Now, as this is the cafe, | prefume no man will pretend, that it is 
lawful or right for a man to plunge himfelf into the future world, 
unlefs he be well affured, that it will be, with regardto him, a ftate 
of happinefs. To do fo, would be madnefs in the extreme. On 
the other hand, on what ground.can a true faint, affured of his in. 
tereft in heaven, be juftified in quitting his poft here, and precipi- 
tating himfelf into eternity? The only plea ever made for fuicide 
is, the intolerablenefs of the evils of this life. But thall a faint, af. 
fured of eternal enjoyments and glory of heaven, be fo impatient 
under his prefent light affliétions, which is but for a moment, and 
which he is affured will work out for him a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory, as to lay violent hands on himielf to 
get rid of it. 

Pfalm lv. 23. “ Bloody and deceitful men fhall not live out 
half their days.” One who kills himfelf is a bloody man, and he 
no more lives out half his days, than he who is executed for murs - 
der. But this is not fpoken of as a bleffing or privilege, but a 
curfe. Eccl. vii. 16,17. ‘ Be not righteous over much, neither 
make thyfelf over-wife: why fhouldft thou deftroy thylelt? Be 
not over much wicked, neither be thou foolifh ; why fhouldft thou 
die before thy time.” As this is a ftrong caution againit every 
thing which leads to the deftructicn of ourfelves, and to an un- 
timely death; it is a virtual prohibition of fuicide. 

Man’s life is compared to the day of an hireling. Job vii. 1. 
‘* Js there not an appointed time to man upon earth? Are not his 
days alfo like the days of an hireling ?””? Chap. xiv. 6. “* Turn from 
him, that he may reft, till he fhall accompiith as an hireling his 
day.” But an hireling is not at liberty, without the confent of 
him in whofe butinefs he is employed, to quit that butinefs till the 
day is fulfilled. 

Long life is every where in fcripture confidered as a bleffing, 
and an untimely death as a curfe; which certainly looks not fa- 
vourable to the lawiulnels of fuicide. 

O. 
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On the Motives of the Divine Condu&. 


N what fenfe does God always at from motives drawn from 

within hitnfelt? 

He is not aCtuated by felfith motives. He does aé from a 
regard to the capacities, circumftaneés, feceffities and moral cha- 
racters of his creatures; all which are without himfelf. He acs 
in compliance with the dictates of reafon and wifdom, tighteouf- 
nefs and truth; and things, and circumftances being the fame, 
thefe ditates are the fame, independently of the divine will, and 
are without the Deity, for ought I fee, in the fame fenfe as they 
are without an angel or a good man; and fo far as he aéts from 
thefe motives, he acts from motives drawn from without himfelf. 
If it be faid, that in all things hejaéts for his own glory, I grant 
it; but this is his declarative , which is communicated happi- 
nefs, or a moft happy and glorious fyftem of creatures. And every 

ood man is under the fupreme iidheenes of this motive. If it be 
aid, that he aéts from the motive of his infinite goodnefs, I grant 
it; fo does every good man. It will not be pretended by all thofe 
who are fond of the expreffion, “‘ That all God’s motives are 
drawn from within himfelf,” that he is poffeffed of the famous 
Jelf-determining power. Yet this is the moft satural import of 
the expreffion; nor can I conceive of any other fenfe which can 
be put upon it. Therefore, unlefs fome other true and natural 
fenfe can be pointed out, is it not beft to difufe the expreffion? 
EPSILON. 


a 
The Glory of God and the Happine/s of Creatures. 


| RE the glory and the happinefs of God of more value than 
all creatures ?>—By the glory of God is doubrlefs intended, 
not his effential, but his declarative glory. Now, this confifts in 
the fyftem of creatures. The creation is the exhibition of God’s 
glory: and the creation brought to perfection, as it finally will be, 
is the glory of God, which was the laft end of creation, and cf 
every act of God. Now, to fay that the declarative glory of God 
is ye Hoan value than this creation, is to fay that the declarative 
glory of God is of more value than itfelf. che 
Again, the happinefs of God depends on his accomplithing his 
ends, and efpecially his laft and chief end. But his laft and chief 
end is his declarative glory ; or, which is the fame thing, the crea- 
tion brought to perfection. Now, furely the happineis of God is 
not of more value than that on which it abfolutely depends. A 
medicine, on which 2 man’s health abfolutely depends, is of juft 
the fame value to him as his health; and, aéting rationally, he 
would be willing to pay the fame price for it as he wovld for his 
Vol. Ill. No. 6. H health. 
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health. Therefore, the creation, brought to final perfection, is 
juft equal in value to the happinefs of God. 

Befides, none will pretend, that the happinefs of God is of more 
value than his glory. But the creation, brought to final perfec- 
tion, is the glory of God, and therefore is not of lefs value than 


the divine happinefs. 
EPSILON. 


THE DAMNED MORAL AGENTS. 


T is holden by fome, that the damned are not moral agents, 
becaufe they are not in a ftate of probation, and becaufe they 
are without hope of pardon amd happinefs. But if probation be 
neceflary to moral agency, the Saints and Angels in Heaven are 
not moral agents, nor of courfe is there any moral beauty or 
praife-worthinefs in any of their piety, and afcriptions of praife to 
God and the Lamb, in any of their benevolence to one another, or 
in any of the fervices rendered to mankind by the Angels, as 
miniftering f{pirits to the heirs of falvation. In fhort, their perfec- 
tion of holinefs is no holinefs. 

If a profpeé&t of pardon be neceffary to moral agency, then 
Adam, after his tranfgreffion, and before the revelation of the pro- 
mifed feed, was not a moral agent: confequently, whatever he did, 
or might have done in that time, was nei virtuous nor vicious: 
and if he had, from malice prepenfe, killed his own wife, the ac- 
tion would have been as free from finas the flight of a bird, or fall 
of a ftone. 

If damned men be not moral agents, no doubt the fame is true 
of damued angels; and the devil and his hoft, are perfectly inno- 
cent in all their wiles and exertions, to tempt and feduce mankind 











from their duty, in tempting the Saviour himfelf, in accufing the 


brethren, and walking about as roaring lions, feeking whom they 
may devour: and particularly in entering into Judas, and exciting 
him to betray his Lord; and in feducing our firft.parents from their 
original innocence and holinefs. And why then was he arrai 

as a criminal by God himfelf, and punifhed with a grievous r op 
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Gen. iii, 14. 15. 











To the Eviror of the THEOLocIcAL MAGAZINE, 
SIR, é 
PLEASE to infert the following Query; and oblige your fin- 
cere friend, and very Humble Servant, 


ALEPH. 
« Did Chrift fuffer the rea/ penalty of the Law?” 


REVIEW 
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A Practica. View of the prevailing Religious Syfiems of 
profeffed Chriftians, in the higher and middle i im 
this Country, contrafted with real Chriftianity—By Wit- 
LIAM WiLBERFORCE, E/g. Member of Parliament for the 
County of York. London, printed: Bofton, re-printed by 
Manning and Loring, 1799. 12mo. 300 pages, and fold by 
C. Davis, New-York, price one Dollar. 


[From the Evangelical Magazine. ] 


N an age of prevailing infidelity and licentioufnefs, when many 
openly difown the articles of our moft holy faith, it is comforta- 
ie to fee a layman, of eminence, learning and ability, ftandin 
forth to vindicate the genuine principles of true Chriftianity, an 
to contraft her amiable, heavenly character with that of the many 
impoftures who affume her name. ‘The numerous avocations of 
a bufy public life, have not effaced from the mind of Mr. Wilber- 
force a deep fenfe of the importance of that bleffed do&rine which 
is according to godlinefs. He informs us, that, for feveral years, 
it has been his with to addrefs his countrymen on the fubje&t of 
religion. The various duties of his ftation, and a conftitution 
incapable of much labour, had obftruéted the execution of his 
purpofe. But fince life was wearing away, and he might in vain 
wait for a feafon of complete vacancy, he determined upon im- 
proving fuch occafional intervals of leifure as might occur to him, 
and became willing to throw himfelf on the reader’s indulgence, 
for the pardon of fuch imperfe&tions as the opportunity of un- 
diverted and more mature attention might have enabled him to dif- 
cover and correct. Hafty, however, as hiscompofition might be, 
he affures us, that he would account himfelf unpardonable if he 
were to intrude his fir? thoughts upon the public, on a queftion 
of fuch importance; and he Seng that what he has to offer is 
the refult of much reading, obfervation, and inquiry, and of long, 
ferious, and repeated confideration. 

We believe, every candid reader will allow, that the work con- 
tains abundant internal evidence of the truth of what our author 
here declares. Although the fubjeéts that come under review are 
moftly common, the illuftrations are many of them quite new, 
and they all evidently arife from the agg habitual conviction 
of a highly cultivated mind. He fhews, withal, an intimate know- 
ledge of the holy fcriptures, of which he is not afhamed — 
an implicit belief, and to which he conftantly refers, a9 . ‘iat rd 
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health. Therefore, the creation, br to final perfection, is 
juft equal in value to the happinefs of God. 

efides, none will pretend, that the happinefs of God is of more 
value than his glory. But the creation, brought to final perfec- 
tion, is the glory of God, and therefore is not of lefs value than 


the divine happinefs. 
EPSILON. 


— 


THE DAMNED MORAL AGENTS. 


T is holden by fome, that the damned are not moral agents, 
becaufe they are not in a ftate of probation, and becaufe they 
are without hope of pardon and happinefs. But if probation be 
neceffary to moral agency, the Saints and Angels in Heaven are 
not moral agents, nor of courfe is there any moral beauty or 
praife-worthinefs in any of their piety, and afcriptions of praife to 
God and the Lamb, in any of their benevolence to one another, or 
in any of the fervices rendered to mankind by the Angels, as 
miniftering {pirits to the heirs of falvation. In fhort, their perfec- 
tion of holinefs is no holinefs. 

If a profpeé&t of pardon be neceffary to moral agency, then 
Adam, after his tranfgreffion, and before the revelation of the pro- 
mifed feed, was not a moral agent: confequently, whatever he did, 
or might have done in that time, was neither virtuous nor vicious: 
and if he had, from malice prepenfe, killed his own wife, the ac- 
tion would have been as free from finas the flight of a bird, or fall 
of a ftone. 

If damned men be not moral agents, no doubt the fame is true 
of damued angels; and the devil and his hoft, are perfectly inno- 
cent in all their wiles and exertions, to tempt and feduce mankind 
from their duty, in tempting the Saviour himfelf, in accufing the 
brethren, and walking about as roaring lions, feeking whom they 
may devour: and particularly in entering into Judas, and exciting 
him to betray his Lord; and in feducisg our firft.parents from their 
original innocence and holinefs. And why then was he arraigned 
as a criminal by God himfelf, and punifhed with a grievous curfe? 
Gen. iii, 14. 15. O 
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A Practica, View of the prevailing Religious Syftems of 
profefjed Chriftians, in the higher and middle ag in 
this Country, contrafted with real Chriftianity—By Wit- 
LIAM WiLBeRFoRCE, E/g. Member of Parliament for the 
County of York. London, printed: Bofton, re-printed by 
Manning and Loring, 1799. 12mo0. 300 pages, and fold by 
C. Davis, New-York, price one Dollar. 


[From the Evangelical Magazine.} 


N an age of prevailing infidelity and licentioufnefs, when many 
openly difown the articles of our moft holy faith, it is comforta- 
ble to fee a layman, of eminence, learning and ability, ftandin 
forth to vindicate the genuine principles of true Chriftianity, an 
to contraft her amiable, heavenly character with that of the many 
impoftures who affume her name. ‘The numerous avocations of 
a bufy public life, have not effaced from the mind of Mr. Wilber- 
force a deep fenfe of the importance of that bleffed do&trine which 
is according to godlinefs. He informs us, that, for feveral years, 
it has been his with to addrefs his countrymen on the fubje& of 
religion. The various duties of his ftation, and a conftitution 
incapable of much labour, had obftsuéted the execution of his 
purpofe. But fince life was wearing away, and he might in vain 
wait for a feafon of complete vacancy, he determined upon im- 
proving fuch occafional intervals of leifure as might occur to him, 
and became willing to throw himfelf on the reader’s indulgence, 
for the pardon of fuch imperfections as the opportunity of un- 
diverted and more mature attention might have enabled him to dif- 
cover and correét. Hafty, however, as hiscompofition might be, 
he affures us, that he would account himfelf unpardonable if he 
were to intrude bis fir/ft thoughts upon the public, on a queftion 
of fuch importance; and he leceien, that what he has to offer is 
the refult of much reading, obfervation, and inquiry, and of long, 
ferious, and repeated confideration. 

We believe, every candid reader will allow, that the work con- 
tains abundant internal evidence of the truth of what our author 
here declares. Although the fubje&s that come under review are 
moftly common, the illuftrations are many of them quite new, 
and they all evidently arife from the thorough, habitual conviction 
of a highly cultivated mind. He thews, withal, an intimate know- 
ledge of the holy fcriptures, of which he is not afhamed to avow 


an implicit belief, and to which he conftantly refers, as the only 
infalliable 
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intalliable authority. Nor does the compofition of this work 
bear upon it thofe marks of hafte which the circumftances of the 
author might at once lead us to expect, and require us to excufe. 
Throughout the whole of the book, the ftyle is excellent. The 
writer potleffes very great command of language. He difcovers 
an extenfive acquaintance with the ancient claffics, to which he 
makes frequent references or allufions; and his allufions are often 
fo uncommon, at the fame time that they are pertinent, that they 
ferve very much to enliven the difcuffions: the particular charaéter 
of our author’s ftyle is exactly what might be expected from a gen-. 
tleman of his habits. It is the diffufe, animated language of the 
or.tor in the fenate. It is the eloquence of Cicero; the expref- 
‘on copious; the periods long, flowing, and rounded in the moft 
harmonious manner. If an objection be ftated, it is fupported 
by a fpeech, from the gentleman in oppofition, to whom our 
author, after a patient hearing, makes an able reply. 

The main obje&t which Mr. Wilberforce has in view, is not 
ro convince the feeptic, or to anfwer the arguments of perfons 
who avowedly oppofe the fundamental doétrines of our religion; 
but to point out the fcanty and erroneous fyftem of the bulk of 
ihofe who belong to the clafs of profeffedly orthodox Chriftians, 
« d to contraft their defective fcheme with a reprefentation of 
what the author apprehends to be real Chriftianity. He fpeaks 
of profeffed Chriftians in the higher and middle claffes, becaufe 
with them he is beft acquainted. He appears to have converfed 
much with fuch perfons on the fubje& of religion, and is, of courfe, 
able to give an accurate account of their fentiments. ‘The lead- 
ing topics of the book are, the inadequate conceptions that are en- 
tertained of the importance of Chrittiagity and of its doctrines, 
refpecting the corruption of human nature; our Lord Jefus Chrift, 
and the Holy Spirit; the nature and ftri€tnefs of practical Chrif- 
tianity. On all thefe topics he ftates and vindicates the doctrines 
of fcripture. He then fhews the excellence of Chriftianity, and 
the argument refulting thence in proof of its divine origin. In 
the conclution he inquires into the prefent ftate of Chriftianity in 
this country, and into the caufes which have led to its critical cir- 
cumftances, He contends for its importrnce to us as a political 
community; and gives practical hints, arifing from the contidera- 
tions which he had fuggetted. 


The following extract, which we’ are forry we have not room 
to enlarge, will, we doubt not, increale the dejire of our readers 
to perule the whole volume. It is often faid, thar it fignifies little 
what a man believes, /sok to his practice, and that fincerity is all 
in all. Whatever his opinions and conduét be, provided he be 
tiucerely convinced he is right, in the fight of God he cannot : 

criminal. 
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criminal. In expofing the fallacy of thefe maxims, the author 
mingles with his inftru€tions a confiderable portion of fatire. 

** [t would detain us too long,” fays he, “ fully to fet forth the 
various merits of thefe favourite pofitions, of which it is furely not 
the fmalleft excellence that they are of unbounded application, 
comprehending within their capacious limits all the errors whieh 
have been believed, and many of the moft defperate crimes which 
have been perpetrated among men. The former of them is found- 
ed altogether on that groffly fallacious affumption, that a man’s 
opinions will not influence his praGtice. The latter proceeds on 
this groundlefs fuppofition, that the Supreme Being has not afford- 
ed us fufhicient means of difcriminating truth from falfhood, right 
from wrong; and it implies, that be a man’s opinions or conduct 
ever fo wild and extravagant, we are to prefume, that they are as 
much the refult of impartial inquiry and honeft conviction, as if 
his fentiments and actions had been ftriétly conformable to the 
rules of reafon and fobriety. Never, indeed, was there a principle 
more general in its use, more fovereign in its potency. How 
does its beautiful fimplicity alfo, and compendious brevity, give it 
rank before the laborious fubileties of Bellarmin, Clement, and 
Ravaillac, and other worthies of a fimilar ftamp, from whofe 
purity of intention the world has hitherto withheld its due tribute 
of applaufe, would here have found a ready plea ;, and their injur- 
ed innocence {hall now, at length, receive its full, though trady 
vindication! “* Thefe, however,” it may be replied, “ are excepted 
cafes.”” Certainly they are cafes of which any one who main- 
tains the opinion in queftion, would be glad to difencumber him- 
felf; becaufe they clearly expofe the unfoundnefs of his principle. 
Bat it will be incumbent on fuch an one, firft to explain with pre- 
cifion why they are to be exempted from its opperation: and this 
he will find an impoffible tafk ; for fincerity, in its popular fenfe, 
fo fhamefully is the term mifapplied, can he made the criterion of 
guilt and innocence on no grounds, which will not equally ferve 
to juftify the affaffins who have been inftanced, The conclu- 
fion cannot be eluded; no man was ever more fully perfuaded 
of the innocence of any aétion, than thefe men were, that the 
horrid deed they were about to perpetrate was not lawful merely, 
but highly meritorious. Thus Clement and Ravaillac being un- 
queftionably fincere, they were therefore indubitably innocent. 
Nay, the abfurdity of this principle might be fhewn to be even 
greater than what has yet been ftated. It would not be going too 
far to aflert, that whilft it fcorns the defence of petty villains, of 
thofe who {till retain the fenfe of good and evil, it holds forth, like 
fome well-frequented fanétuary, a fecure afylum, to thofe more 
finifhed criminals, who, from long habits of wickednefs, are loft 


alike to the preception, as to the practice of virtue; and “a is 
elects 
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feleéts a feared confcience, anda heart become callous to all moral 
diftinctions, as the {pecial objeéts of its care. Nor is it only in 
prophane hiftory that inftances like thefe are to be found, of per- 
fons committing the greateft crimes, with a fincere conviction of 
the rectitude of their conduct; Scripture will afford us parallels ; 
and it was furely to guard us againft the very error which we have 
now been expofing, that our blefied Saviour forewarned his difci- 
ples: ‘* The time cometh, that whofoever killeth you, will think 
that he doth God fervice.” 








Mr. Epitor, 


Tf you think the following Remarks worthy a place inthe THEO- 
LOGICAL MaGaZzINE, you will pleafe to infert them. 


HEN the Theological Magazine made its appearance, I 
was pleafed with the plan, and the matter it has contained 
has been in the main agreeable. I have read it with eagernefs 
and attention, and am determined to be a faft friend and conftant 
cu(tomer to it. It has been conftanily growing in my efteem. 
I think I have found it entertaining, in{tructive and edifying And 
this appears to be the fenfe of a number of my moft judicious 
Chriftian friends. Some I perceive complain that fome of the 
pieces are on difficult fubjects, and are too mired very &c. For 
my part I have no uneafinefs on this account. | think it of great 
advantage to have difficult fubje€ts attended to, and handled in an 
argumentative, demonttrative way; and I rejoice that there are fo 
many able minds and pens engaged in fo good a work. I think 
an attentive inquirer after truth, will not be difgufted at nice dif- 
tinctions, and clofe and critical reafonings, if they are reafonings. 
There are fome fentiments coutained in fome pieces, which, to 
me, do not merit this character; but I confider thefe gentlemen to 
have as good a right to their fentiments as | have to mine; and 
although fome things do not appear in the garb of truth, yet thefe, 
like the dark fhades in a piéture, ferve to throw a luftre on the 
many {weet important truths advanced, and, | think, well defended. 
Truth will loofe nothing on the whole, by being confronted with 
error. ‘ Many fhail run to and fro, and knowledge fhall be 
increafed.”’ 
There is one thing, however, that I would remark on, and which 
T could with was otherwife. [have obferved, in feveral inftances, 
finall {craps or fentances of Latin interfperfed. This, when I have 
been reoding a piece, pleafing and entertaining, has {truck my 
mind \ -ry difagreeably. ‘To have a good ftrain of fenfe, or chain 
of rea’ ..ing broken off, or clofed in an unknown tongue, can be 
neither acceptable nor edifying to an Englith reader. It feems 
to me to fall under that defeription given by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. 
II. 

















Anecdote. 47 


11. * Therefore, if 1 know not the meaning of the voice, I fhall 
be unto him that fpeaketh a barbarian; and he tha: {peaketh fhall 
be a barbarian unto me.” 1 would query whether fuch conduct 
is either decent or benevolent. The Theological Magazine is 
publifhed with a profeffed defign to ferve the public, unlearned 
as well as learned. And muft it not rather be an infult upon an 
unlearned reader to accoft-him in the manner complained of? Is 
it not as much as to tell him “ here is a little fomething, Sir, which 
you have no bufinefs with?” Is it benevolent? why thould a 
reader, who has the unhappinefs not to have had a collegiate edu- 
cation be deprived of any part of valuable inftruction? A word 
to the wile is fufficient. 

On the whole, as I ama friend to the Theological Magazine, 
and would with to have it appear refpectable, and be extenfively 
ufeful, 1 muft requeft the feveral writers who furnith matter for it 
to let us have the whole in plain Englifh. And I hope no one 
will be difpleafed at thefe free remarks, when I affure them that I 
am fo pleafed, and entertained with their performances, that | am 
forry to lofe a fingle idea. 

A confiant Reader. 
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ANECDOTE. 


LEARNED Rabbi of the Jews at Aleppo, being ‘anger- 

oufly ill, called his friends together, and defired them {e- 
nioufly to confider the various former captivities endured by their 
nation, as a punifhment for the hardnefs of their hearts, and the 
prefent captivity which has continued fixteen hundred years, “ the 
occafion of which,” faid he, *“ is, doubtlefs, our unbelief. We 
have long looked for the Meffiah; and the Chriftians have be- 
lieved in one Jefus, of our nation, who was of the feed of 4dra- 
ham and David, and born in Bethlehem, and, (for aught we 
know) may be the true Meffiah; and we may have fuffered this 
long captivity becaufe we have rejected him: Therefore, my ad- 
vice is, as my laft words, that if the Mefliah, which we expect, 
do not come at or about the year 1650, reckoning from the birttt 
of their Chri/?, then you may know and believe, that this Fe/us 
is the Chrift, and you fhall have no other.” 

This remarkable circumftance is related by Db . Ton + 4 
Mafter of Trinity College, Cambridge, ia h.. preface 2° e- 
mons publifhed in 1648, who fays he had it from very good lands, 
a citizen of London being prefent at the time. 
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| POETRY. 

; The difference between Saints and Sinners. 
| H 5 WIXT faints and finnefs, O my foul, 

i How vaftly wide the {pace; 


ay Far wider than from pole to pole 

| Is {in from faving grace. 

Th Like flaming meteors finners fly 

i Swift co their drear abode : : 

As flames mount upward to the fky, 

i So Chriftians mount to God. ~ 

Al Sin is an inftin@ of the mind, 

Which, rather than to dwell 

Near God, the GooD, or be confin’d, 
Flies madly down to hell. 


Religion, that’s an inftiné& too 
at pants for heaven above: 
Though hell oppofe, ’twill.ftruggle through, 
Up to the God of love. 


How ftrong the contraft in the force, 
Though both confift in tafe; 
So ftrong the conteft in the courfe, 
That each purfues in hafte. \ 


Where do thefe different courfes tend ! 
How lin’d with different things ! 
This fhall in horror find its end, 
And that where Gabriel fings. 


To thefe the God of love and light 
Gives angels wings to fly ; 

And guards attend their tow’ring flight 
Till they arrive on high. 


While all the dogs of hell purfue 
The others in their flight, 

Let loofe, by God, they chafe them through; 
Down to eternal night. 

) For thefe the Saviour’s blood was fpilt; 

Th’ incarnate Godhead fell ; 

Thofe bear the dreadful load of guilt 
Down to their proper heil. 


April 16, 1775. T. S. 





























Poetry. 


THE WEARY TRAVELLER. 


F wandering in a dreary wild, 
By hunger pinch’d, by winter chill’d, 
y travel weary in defpair, 

We light on fome kind cottager, 
By whofe benevolence we’re led 
Beneath his roof, and warmed, and fed; 
Secure from every wind that blows, 
We hug ourfelves in bleffed repofe. 
Juft fo, the wearied fons of grace, 
Io death extend the glad embrace : 
They to the grave, for thelter fly, 
And, wrapped in fafety, there they lie. 
They feel no envy, nor regret 


Their falling fun fo quickly fet. T. S. 
a 
An ANCIENT FRAGMENT. 


Some Lines of the Rev. Mr. C ’s, which were found in 
his Pocket-book after his Deceafe. 


ISSOLVE thefe fetters, Lord, and let me come; 
| jong and pant for my eternal home ; 
As the faint way-man, at th’ approach of night, 
Defires to find his lodging-place in fight, 
So eagerly, my weeping eyes I turn 
Towards thy houfe, and languifh, pine and mourn. 
Nor can I help it; for, within I feel 
A thirft to fee thee, quite infatiable. 
Tis true, thy bleffings make my cup run o’er, 
I daily tafte thy mercies more and more; 
When fore afflictions rife, and bow me down, 
I never am forfaken or alone. 
Yet take it not amifs,—O! be not griev’d, 
I long from pilgrimage to be reliev'd: 
Not that I chiefly with from pains to flee, 
I long to die to fin, and live to thee. 
I long to live at home, and no more here 
A wand’rer be, a banith’d foreigner. 
I would not thee offend, (thou know’ft my heart,) 
Nor one fhort day before thy time depart. 
Zut I am weary, and dejected too, 
O! let me to eternal fabbath go. 
With thy full leave and approbation, I 
Entreat to lay my ftaff and fandals by ; 
I long to fee thee, Son of Man, and be 
A pardon’d part of thy dear family. 
Vol. Ill. No. 6 | As 
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Poetry. 


As oft at fea, where wind and tide were fair, 

I’ve feen the lefs’ning mountains difappear, 
Exceeding fick, yet glad to move fo fatt, 

In hopes ere long on th’ other fide to reft; i 
So now my pains I[ thank, which hafte to make me bleft. 
If I am by, when one in faith expires, 

Or hears his happy exit, it infpires 

My eager foul his foot{teps to purfue, 

And fain that night I’d make my exit too. 

I fcarce refle&t, ** He now is with the Lamb,” 

But down my cheeks the falty riv’lets ftream ; 

I long to kifs thai hand which once me blefs’d, 
Thofe feet that travell’d to procure my reft, 

Thofe lips that me confefs’d—and that dear head ; 
Which bow’d when on it all my fins were laid ; 
Not that I love for nought but love to me, 

Infinite charms unite and fhine in thee. 

O, Lamb! I languith ’till that day arrive, 

When thou fhalt call me up with thee to live. 

Now ’twice feven years have I thy fervant been, 

O, let me end my labour and my fin. 

Forgive all my miftakes, and faults, and fhame, ‘ 
Negleé, and all things where I’ve been to blame. 
Then loofe the filver cord with gentle pain, 

While I on thy dear bofom fmiling lean. 

Let the death {weat, and fick, and fainty chills, 
(With cheering views of the eternal hills,) 

And limbs grown cold, and breaking eye ftrings tell, 
But a few moments and thou fhalt be well. 
Thine everlafting arms be underneath, 

Thy bleeding wounds difarm the y caw Death, 
Thy own cold fweat, my clammy {weat wipe off, 
Thy crofs, my bed and pillow render foft ; 

Thy minifters of flaming fire attend, 

And fing me fweetly to my Epon end: 

Them let me hear—then bid my friends adieu, 

Say to thine Honour, “ Thou art good and true,” 
Let then my breath grow fhort, my ftrength decay, 
The rattles low, and pulfes die away, 

So fall afleep—and foaring ftoop to view 

The leffening world, and look creation through, 
Till I arrive before the throne of God, 

To plunge in ftreams of light, and lofe myfelf in the eternal 


flood. 
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